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eS 
TONDON INSTITUTION 
October, 1849. 
LECTURES ON GEOLOGY,” IN CONNEXION 
WITH THE BRITISH conga 
TWELVE LECTURES a the NATURAL 
4 OO at the PALEZOZOIC or ANC IEN T PERIOD, will 
Ee tt this Tysitation ty WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, 
te Oy. PRS. F.G.S., Examiner in P hysiology and Compara- 
five Anatomy _ the Un 


, FINSBURY-cIRcUs, 


«gwiNEY 








3i ky of Lemsdon 5 to be commenced on 

NING, Moves ver 12th, at Seven o'clock, and to 
MON aed ave suceeeding Mondays at the same hour. This 
be con Ai be open to all Gradus ates of the University of 
coe por all Members of the Royal College of Physicia 
Lm oh Gentlemen of either of these Societies, who ms ay ce = 
louie attending it, are requested to leave their Cards at the 
seatic m, in order that they ye countersigned. Parties not 
oe classes, and not oth erwise entitled to attend the several 
p bee of Lectures at the Institution, will be admitted to this 
Care only DY Tickets to be obtained of the Lecturer at the Insti- 
te. on the payment of Une Guinea. 











By order. 
_W IL sL i AM 111 TE. Honorary Secretary. 


as 
T a Meeting held at the Guildhall, Norwich, 





} mn Tuesday. the 23rd inst. at Eleven o'clock, to ony a 
Dgstation, charged by His Royal Highness Prince Albe to 
plain the natur nd object of the Great Industrial E xhibition, 


intended to be holden i in London in the year 1851—Th. 

Jorwica — CHAIR 
reed to— 

“tee moved by the Suer 
apt. MonEY— 

mat nis Meeting views with ‘great satisfaction the interest His 
Joyal Highness Prince Albert evinces in favour of the Arts and 
Manufactures not only of this country but of all nations; and 
daires to express its opinion unani :ously for the proposed great 
Exhibition of 1851, and that it be open to all the world. 

Moved by Jous Suttzer, Esq. and seconded by Professor 
SepewicK— 

That this Meeting is satisfied that a Royal Commission is the 
tribunal most likely to give general satisfaction in awarding and 
distributing the Prizes which such an Exhibition may offer. 

y Sir Joun P. Borreav, Bart. seconded by R. W. 


1e Mayor of 
—the following Resolutions were unani- 


uiFF oF Norwicn and seconded by 






That a Local Committee be formed for the purpose of corre- 
gpnding with the Society of Arts in L, ondon, — giving effective 
evoperation to the great and com prehcusive esign proposed to 
take place in 1851, and that the following gentler nen be the Com- 
gittee, with power to add to its number :— 

Mayor of Norwich, Ex Officio, Thomas Brightwell, Esq. 

Sheriff of Ditto, Ex Officio. RK. W. Blake, Esq. 

The Magistrates of Ditto. Joseph Gel jart , Esq. 

fir John P. Boileau, art. Win. Stark, E 

Robert C — Esq. John Barwell, Esq. 

John Sultzer, Rey. Bath Power. 

Edward Bi. akely, bs 1. | 

Honorary 2 Mr. Robert Leman, 
Secretaries § Mr. Henry Willett. 

Moved by the Marquis or Dovno, seconded by Major-Gen. Sir 

Rr. Joan Harvey, Knt.— 

That the cordial thanks of the Meeti ng be returned to this 
Deputation (from the London Society of Arts) for their attendance 
this day, and also for the explanations they have afforded. 

Moved by the Hon. and Very Kev. — Dean or Norwicn, 

see ated by Tuomas Bricutwet DSK 

That the Resolutions of this Meging be inserted in the Norwich 

















papers. 
Moved by Capt. Issetson and seconded by C. WentwortH 
JILKE, 


That the a of this Meeting be given to Samuel Bignold, 





Ey." Mayor,” for his zealous co-operation and assistance in the 
objects contemplated, and for his dignitied and impartial conduct 
in the chair, 


ROBERT LEMAN, 


HENRY WILLE? } Hon. Secs. 





’ 





Norwich, 25th Oct. 1849. 


ME ISS WILSON, Daughter of the Scottish 
Vocalist, begs to suneenee her intention ofgiving LESSONS 

om the PIANOFORT E, which she has studied under the most 

eminent Masters; and in BALLAD-SINGING, — having been 

instructed for ~y~ se by her late Father 

£, Gower-street, dford- -square, Nov. 1849, 


‘OURS de M. ROCHE.— Lirrératu RE, His- 
/ TOIRE, GEOGRAP HIE, et ASTRONOMIE.— 
1-00, mr an Audley-street, Greusener: “square. — 
TER SE CLASSES will COM 

Mab, 15th, nae 16th of November. 
wel Université de France, 2 vols. 8vo. 1: Histoire de F rance, 2 
Wit fo. 158.; Les Poétes Francais, 2 ond edition, 1 vol. 5s. Les 
bets "Frangais, 1 vol. 68.—to be had at RoLanpi’s Library, 


IReanrea TOTIrTig) 
(OV ERN ESSES’ INSTITUTION. — Miss 
MILES solicits the patronage of the Nobility and Gentry, 
‘sures them that having resided in Paris, and had consider- 
: experience, she devotes particular attention in selecting for 
— and Schools English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, 
teal P and Companions, at 31, Baker-street, Portman- -square.— 
iol Property transferred. —Pianoforte, Harp, Singing, Drawing 
guages taught, on moderate terms.—Letters free. 


(ERAN: — Prof. WinneLM Kuiaver-Kuat- 

WS Author of ‘ a German me panel for Self-Tui- 
. will "R 1AN MORNING 
= S. NING CLASSES for 
Terms for a Course of Six- 
Names of Subscribers are 
1, Foreign Bookseller, 20, 
south Molton-street. 
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WIN- 
MENCE on the 12th, 13th, 
Histoire d’Angleterre adopté “e 
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; 1 S at 12, and bis E 
N at 5and ats < 

teen Lessons, twice a week, i. 108 Oe 
DB, to be sent to Mr. P. Ron 



































aes Lesson of One Hour’s duration 
& 6d., of Two Hours 5a—Mr. AUGUSTUS BRAN, from 
ge ‘and the University of Jena, late of the British 
ibrary, the Pestalozzian Institution, W orksop, and 
G ast five years German Master to the Granddaughters 
on the Duke of Portland, the Daughter of the Most 
re Marquis of Anglesea, the Son of Lord Wenlock, and 
more, continues to E INSTRUCTION, and his 

Sent post-free to any ~t of the United Kingdom on 
ost-office order for 5s.—Address Mr. Auaustus Bran, 
ace, Pimlico, London. 
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28fr. or 1. 2s. ee year. 

5% UDIOS FOR DR AWING. — Messrs. 
DICKINSON’S FIGURE and LANDSCAPE CLASSES for 

Drawing have RE- COM MENC ED. —114, New Bond- street. 


y = 

N ODEL DRAWING.—Exerer HALt, 

Stranp.—PERSPECTIVE, Lz ANI SCAPE, and FIGURE 
DRAWING TAUGHT FROM MODE the best method of 
learning to Sketch from Nature. Cli for the above will be | 
OPENED on TU ESDAY NE Morning Classes for Ladies ; | 
Evening Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen. Terms:—at the } 
lasses, 208. for Twenty Lessons. Private Lessons given. Schools 
attended. For further part lars, with Models, Drawings, &c., 
apply to Mr. Ganpeg, 19, Exeter Hall. 
[P4LtAn DECORATION FOR CEILINGS, 

&e.— Mr. ROLANDI invites Architects, Decorators, and 
Patrons of the Fine Arts to view a slight specimen of Ceiling | 
Decoration at his establishment, executed by two Italian artists 
who are now London, and at present disengaged, These artists 
have been engaged at seve rument buildings in a | 
where they had much sue 1ers-street, London. 



























[ENGRAVINGS — A CHOICE COLLEC- | 
4 TION Aan ent and Modern, ON SALE, at re¢ auced pric 3, 
ec mprising the best Works of the all disting ed t 





z whom 4. rhe mentioned Woollett, Strange, Sharp, Es 
wrporati, Wille, Edelinck, Bervic, Drevet, Muller, 
Prints are in fine condition, anc d have formed portions of 
ms: it may be sufficient to mention Sir 







ar 
7 The 
the most cele brated collec’ 
ks 






Mar sore x and the Duke of Bucking 
A vc yi ALOGUE now ready, and will be f 
the mt t of two postage stamps. 


r 
GEORGE Lt ci 






, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
blished above 60 years. 








MR. 


A. J. SCOTT'S SERV ICE AT MARYLEBONE 


INSTITUTION, 
\ R. A. J. SCOTT will RESUME his SUN- 
L DAY EVENING RVICE, at NARTLESORD IN- 
STITUTION, on SUNDAY 


2-5 z EXT, at 7 o'clock 


READY Writer, good Linguist, and Short- 

hand Reporter, de sires an ENGAGE ME? NT. He is master 
of every department of Newspaper business, has his whole time at 
command, and would accept any dese nt yn_of literary occupa- 
tion at a moderate salary.—Address M. » Mitcnevu’s Adver- 
tising Office, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
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Newgate- street, London. 
J. Cc R AWF ORD Para years with the 
J. Dowpine, gs to announce to his friends 
rrying « m Business as a BUOK- 
; and he trusts, by strict atten- 
a very moderate profit, to ensure a continuance 
Jo mg bestowed on his predecessor. 





tion, and sellix 
of the favours s« 
October 17, 1S4¢ 


To SOCIEl IES , or Parties requiring Board or 

Committee Roc eri TO LET, for We Fort- 
nightly, or Monthly 2 ‘t “OARD ROOM, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Strand, well sg ed snd lighted with gas.— 


Apply at No. 4, Be aufort- building ‘3, _Strar 

Te SCIENTIFIC & LEARN 7 D SOCIETIES. 
TO BE LET, on very moderate terms, a LARGE and 

COMMODIOUS ROOM, capable of accommodating two hundred 

gentlemen, for holding meetings or lectures, with separate Secre- 

tary’s Offices, if require 

ae Wellington Rooms, 8, Wellington-street North. 

OF 


FICES TO LET, two doors out of Fleet- 
street.—-TWO UPPER ROOMS and a BASEMENT 
OFFICE are now VACANT, in East Temple Chambers, No. 2, | 
Whitefriars-street. 
annum. Kent of the Basement Office, w 


Rent of the two Speer Rooms, 12. 103. per 
1ich is light and roomy, | 
and well adapted for a warehouse for any 
annum. 


light business, 15l. per 
Access by a broad stone staircase.—Inquire on the | 
premises of the Housekeeper. | 
GENTLEMAN has a remarkably fine PIPE 
of MADEIRA in the Docks, about ten years old, which he 
would sell a great bargain, or divide and sell one hogshead, if | 
required.—Address, A. B., care of Mr. Jones, 12, Circus, America- 
square, City; and an appointment will be made to taste the wines. | 


B AROUCHE CLARENCE LANDAU.| 
> — Messrs. LAURIE & MARNER have introduced a new | 
style of carriage, containing the elegant step-piece Barouche and 
the Coach in the most perfect manner, without removal, and may 
be fitted up as a handsome Town Carriage, for Travelling, or a 
light Carriage for one horse. Several now building to order may 
be seen at their Manufactory, 297, Oxford-street. — A very superior | 
second-hand Brougham, the property of a Nobleman, for sale. | 
} 
| 


. r > PAT ke > 
\ 7 EDDING and HERALDIC STATIONERY 
in FIRST-RATE PERFECTION.—Every requisite for a 
Wedding in Enamel Address Cards, “At Home Notes,” and 
snamel Envelopes, stamped in brilliant silver relief at the lowest 
charges. A splendid and varied collection to select from, compris- 
ing impressions in Gold, Silver, and Colour relief on Note Paper, 
&c., from — engraved Yor the highest families in_the kingdom, | 
the Army,t , and Pubiic Institutions. Any Dies intrusted | 
to this Establishment will be found to be stamped Steen in such a 
superior style as to do the utmost justice to the engraving.—H. | 
DOLBY, Heraldic Stationer and Die pmaraver, 56, Kegent’s 
Quadrant, five doors from County Fire Office 
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Toy y F 
( YUTTA PERCHA TUBING. —May be buried 
I in damp or marshy ground for years, without injury. Acids, 
alkalies, and grease are without action upon it, and it is therefore 
valuable for conveying gas, water, chemicals, &e. It is peculiarly 
valuable for liquid manure, drain, and soil pipes. In case of any | 
stoppage, an incision can be made with a sharp knife, and readil* 
secured again, by means of awarmiron. Being a non- roonducto: 
it is not affected by the frost of winter or drought of summer, li 
metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary ; the small ha | 
inch diameter tubing having resisted a ressure “of 2501b. on the 
square inch, without bursting. The smaller sizes may be had in | 
100 feet, and the larger in 50 feet lengths. The joints are easily 
made, The power which Gutta Percha Tubing possesses as a con- 
ductor of sound renders it most valuable for conveying messages, 
in lieu of bells. Every variety of articles manufactured by the 
Gutta Percha Company, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, 
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London ; and sold by their wholesale dealers. 


) 


| tion, 15 vols. Svo, 1843- 





| tory, 


vols. 


ys 


" aa ‘ 

R. CURT, of London, General Numismatic 
Agent, &c., begs to state that he is daily cocupied e 
Turnham Green in CATALOGUING the entire CABINET ot 
COINS and MEDALS of JOHN BRE MMELL, Esq., who is 
giving up the pursuit on account of ill health. It forms a very 
choice collection of Saxon, English, and Roman Coins, and ma 
of the s ae are only known to exist in this c abinet, as will 
copenr y reference to the Catalogues now making. The Collection 
will be sold in the ensuing spring by 
their House, Wellington-street, Strand. 

15, Lisle-street, Leicester-square. 








Messrs. Sorurspy & Co., at 





Sc HILLER’S WERK E, , 10 vols. 8vo. best edi- 
_tion, Stuttgart, 1841 (pub. at 30s.), new, for 2 - Freytag, 
| Lexicon Arabicum, 4 vols. 4to. (pub. at 5/. 10s.), new, for 22. 193,— 
Creuzer’s Symbolin und Mythologie, plates, 4 vols, Svo, 1843 (pub. 


at 4l. 43.) new, 363,—Stunden der Andacht (the best German Ascetic 

Ww ork), 8 vols. Svo. 158.- Conversations Lexicon, 9th or last edi- 
7, new, in cloth, 22. 12s. 6d. 

ee A ( Yatalogue gratis. 

Bern. Ame Qt aritcn, Second-hand For 
16, Castle-street, 


lo TOW N and COUNTRY BOOK SELLERS. 
—A COMPLETE LIST of all the London ogenines and 





zn Bookseller, 
icester-square, Lon¢ 


Periodicals, their Publishers, Price, and Place *ublication, 
with all the rer m and Country Newspapers, the - Politics, 
*rice, &c., and ? ie of the principal Foreign Pape rs, will be 


found in the * IVERSAL NEWSPAPER LIST,’ published 
by Wituiam T Beng 21, Catherine-street, Stra me ci price 
12., or post free 1s. 6d., hee supplies the Trade with every English 
and Foreign Newspaper and Periodical publishe 1 throughout the 
World, on the most liberal terms. 


No ICE to BOOK BUYER 

oo. a. JOHN RUSSELL SMITI TALOGUE of 
Cc Home E, EFUL,and CURIOUS Bi ES is now wendy, cote 
taining 1 "v00 Articles at very low prices. Also, Part I. of a Ce 
logue of a singular and unique collection of 25,000 Ancien’ 
Modern Tracts and Pamphlets, containing 2 
on Biography, Literary History, Trials, » 
Archaeology, Architecture, Painting, Musi letaphysics.— 
These Catalogues may be had gratis on ap lice si m, or sent by post 
on the receipt of six postage labels to frank them.—J. K.QSMITH, 
4, Old C Compt. m-street, So ho, London, 

and 


GHIRLE LY, by the Author of ‘ Jane Eyre,’ 
k all New Books of general inte rest may be obts rined by a small 
a terly or Monthly Subscription, at Cot Is’s Li 
+ idl, Kez ent-s Terms sent free upon applic vt ey 





Part VI. for 








ta- 
ad 
) Articles classified, 
Libliogr ap hy. Heraldr. 
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Now ready, post free, 
DULAU & CO.’S 
UARTERLY LIST, Nos. 3 and 4, of new 
French, German, spun ees Works, imported by 


( 


Forcign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 





+ All orders for Works contained in the above Lists will be 

Wisin by the Country Booksellers throughout the United 
ingdom. 

UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


+ 28, Urrer Kine-street, Bioomsat RY-SQUARE, 
This Library offers to the Subscribers the fo lowing peculiar 
Advantages :— 

I.—An unprecedented su upply of the best New Works, English 
and Foreign, Five Thousand Volumes per annum, (including from 
Twenty to One Hundred Copies of every lea ding Work,) is the 
present rate of increase. The preference is giv > Works of His- 
, Biography Religion, Philosophy, and teed es the best Works 
I also freely added. 

a. No ukesiver need wait long for any Book he may require, 
as fresh copies are placed in circulation whenever a de lay occurs. 

ILL. Subscribers are entitled to enter their names for duplicate 
copies of newly published Books at Half-P rice, to be reserved for 
them in good condition at the end of one year. 

The Terms of Subscription are unusually moderate. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Family and Country Sulacription. 

. = at one ee in — or 6 in the Country, # . “ ann. 

~ 


1 5 ‘ <4 te 
*x* Town Subscribers, suttinn at a distance from the aia 
may have the larger number, if the Books are exchanged in one 
arcel. Country Subscribers may have Books as soon as published, 
S limiting their number to that allowed in Town. 
Book Societies, Libraries, and Literary Institutions supplied. 
Cuartes Epwarp Mupiz, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 


square. 

udie’s Library, October 27, 1849. 
QEVENTY Cc OPIES of ‘SHIRLEY 
‘ —One Hunprep Corres of Macautay’s ‘ Enciann’ — Oxe 
Hunprep C ‘opies of Layvann’s ‘ Ninevenu,—Firty Copigs oF mS 





























Caxtons’—and a proportionate, su ply of eve ry “ good N 
Work, are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LI BRARY, 28, 
Upper King-street, corsage “square, SINGLE SuBs¢ RIPTION, 





One Guinea PER AND Jountry Subscription- First Class, 15 
w, 5l. 5a; rl Class, 12 vols. half new, 34 38, 
ost-oftice order, payable to CuaRLes Epwarp Mvupre, will secure 





an immediate supply. 





THE VERNON GALLERY. 
LLEGED INJURY TO ONE OF THE 


VERNON PICTURES.—A statement (sent by a corre- 
spondent) having appeared in several Journals, to the effect that 
serious injury has been sustained by one of the pictures in the 
Vernon Gallery, in consequence of the culpable negligence of an 
engraver employ ed in copying it for the Art-JouRNnaL. 

he public are yequenen to see and examine it for themselves; 
and, if it be possible to do so, to discover where and what injury it 
a sustained. The “vy is No. 29 in the Catalogue—the work 
Mr. Solomon Hart, R.A. 
"The right to engrave min collection was presented to the Editor 
of the Art-Journac by the late Robert Vernon, Esq., prior to his 
“ proffer” of it to the Nation—a right graciously sanctioned and 
ocmeuenet by the Trustees of the National Gallery on accepting the 


| git 


F ‘or upwards of two years above twenty artists and engravers 
have been continually occupied in copying and engraving these 
pictures for publication in the Art-JournaL; and until this 
alleged injury no complaint of any kind has arisen: a fact which 
sufficiently proves the care and attention manifested by the officers 


| in charge of the Gallery, who are broadly accused of neglect in the 


paragraph in question 





THE ATHENEZUM 


CNoy, 








THE NAIADES POLKA, by the Author of | 





“Just published, Syo. price 11. 48. 6d. 
P EC IES Au Go A RU M. the ‘Titania’ * Diana,’ * Amazon,’ and ‘Olympia’ Polkas, 
Auctore F. T. KUETZING, emblazoned in Gold and glittering in Colours by Brandard, price | 
8yo. sewed, price 11. 4a. 6d. 2¢. 6d. each. “ These enchanting Polkas are full of grace, beast. 
By th game Author. sentiment. ae can — of: = — b e 
r ‘ aa ] : sing to the sylph like music of the Naiades Polka: these grace- 

PHYCOLOGIA GENERALIS, oder Anatomie, fal sportive danews have proved a welcome addition to the ball- | 
Physiologie u. Systemenkunde der Tange’. Eighty coloured Plates, | room.”’—vide Terpsichorean Gazelte, London: Leoni Lee & Cox- | 
drawn and engraved by the Author. 4to. boards. price 7/. head, 48, Albemarle-street ; where may be had the Seventh and | 

London: Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- | Eighth Sets, ‘Les Enfans de Brunswick Quadrilles, ‘Le Petit 
garden. Carnival and Les Petits Caledonians,’ price 2. 6d. each. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo., to be had at all the Libraries, 
THE OGILVTIES. 
T T 
A NOVEL. 

** The book is charming. It is written with deep earnestness, and pervaded by a noble and loving philosophy; while 
in giving form to her conceptions the writer evinces at once a fine and subtle imagination, and that perception of minute 
characteristics which gives to fiction the life-like truth of biography. Nor does she want the power to relieve her more 
serious view by one of genial and well-directed humour.”—Atheneum. : 

‘It is a pleasure to speak, as we are bound to speak, of the book before us,—viz. in terms of high and cordial praise.” 

Weeky News. 

* A tale of intense passion, powerfully written, evidently by one whose acquaintance with the mysteries of the human 
heart, with its infirmities and its inconsistencies, is long and deep.”"—John Bull. 
«A clever novel.....No class of readers will be disappointed.”—Literary Gazette. 





In 4 vols. post 8vo. price 42s. 


The Third Edition, with numerous Additions and Cor- 
rections, 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS | 
AND SPEECHES. 


WITH ELUCIDATIONS AND CONNECTING 
NARRATIVE, 


By Tuomas CARLYLE. 


In post Svo. price 10s. 6d., the Third Volume of 
THE 


ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE ; 
OR, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 


By Georce Linu CRrark. 
With a Portrait or Sin Ropert Dvupiey. 


| Contents:—The Hereditary Principle; Aristocracy and 
Democracy. — Charles Brandon’s Widow and her Second 
Marriage.—The Lady Mary Grey.— Sir Robert Dudley.— 
Bess of Hardwick and the Talbots. — The Cavendishes and 
the Stanhopes.—Lord Pembroke and Sir Richard Wharton. 
—The Wharton and Stuart Duel.—The Bruce and Sackville 
Duel. — The Lord Crichton of Sanquhar. — The Earldom of 
Monteith, &c. &c. &e. 


| 
Wir a Portrait oF CROMWELL, FROM AN ORIGINAL 
MINIATURE BY COOPER. | 

A Supplement to the First and Second Editions, com- | 
rising the new matter introduced into the Third Edition, 
| 


is also published, in demy 8vo. [On the 10th. 





MR. CHARLES LEVER’S NEW WORK. 
In one thick 8vo. volume, price 21s. cloth, 
ROLAND CASHEL. 
By CHARLES LEVER, Author of ‘ Harry Lorrequer,’ ‘ Knight of Gwynne,’ &c. 
With Forty Illustrations by PHIZ. 
The Work is also issued in half morocco, marbled edges, price 24s. 6d.—[On November 10. 


London: Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1850. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH, RICHARD DOYLE, AND HABLOT K. BROWNE, 


Price 2s. 6d. roan, gilt edges, is now ready. 
Office, 85, Fleet-street; and all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 








This day, in post 8vo. (pp. 596), price 12s. 


MANUAL OF MINERALOGY ; 
OR, THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 


CONTAINING A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE, AND DESCRIPTIONS,OF THE SEPARATE 
SPECIES, INCLUDING THE MORE RECENT DISCOVERIES AND CHEMICAL ANALYSES. 
By JAMES NICOL, F.RS.E. F.G.S. 
Assistant Secretary to the Geological Society. 

* f copious and able compilation,—not only bringing up the knowledge and discoveries of Mineralogy to the latest 
date, but aiming at elevating the mind of the pupil by connecting the science of mineralogy with geology and the singular 
questions that geology embraces.”"—Spectator. 

** There is a completeness about this ‘ Manual of Mineralogy’ which must recommend it to every one pursuing this 
branch of science. Particular attention has been paid to the crystallographic and chemical characters of each mineral ; 


and the analyses given are more extensive, and selected with more care than those to be found in any work on mineralogy 
in the English language.”—Atheneum. 


ApamM & CHARLEs Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman & Co. London. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JANE EYRE.’ 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. cloth, 


Shirley, by Currer Bell. 
Author of “ Jane Eyre.’ 


** Shirley is the anatomy of the female heart. It isa book which, like its predecessor, indicates exquisite feeling and 
very great power of mind in the writer. The women are all divine; and ‘Shirley’ is, indeed, an intellectual harem.” 





(J EOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS 


Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Stra: 
the last five volumes, in twelve parts, bein 
7, for 5... published at 172. They contain n 

8, Sections, and Maps to illustrate the 
— ing ee Geologists, — Bu: 
lift, Darwin, De la Beche, Egerton, Fitto Fi 
Lyeli, Mantell, Murchison, Owen, Sedgwick. sey Lau 
Weaver and others. — Mr. T. has a few copies of Meir Tayler 
* Book of the Great Sea Dragons,’ with thirty beautif 4 daw! 
inches long by 14 wide, of the remains of the Tehthy Plates, 9 
Plesiosauri from the Lias, price 2ia., published at ihe ail 


nd, London, 
& Volumes 45 
umerous Plates , 
original memoint 
ckland, Buddle. th” 





Public Library, Cond 
[PROM THIS EXTENSIVE: ESTABLR: 
. MENT, largely connected with the Publishing Busi " 
the New and Popular Works are forwarded for perusal ry 
scribers in all parts of the country, and in any quantit to Su, 
logues and Library Boxes gratis. The new Post CIR 
pee top all the recent ry ad Works, with terms omen 
orders enclosing two stamps, addressed, M Sauxpe 
Publishers, Conduit-street. coer. SAUmDERS & Oren 








LEONARD & CUNNINGHAM, Avoriox 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, Ug eee} 

*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravi 
Goods. and other articles, respectfully solicited forBalea cs Pavey 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trak 
held the first week in June and December of each year, a 


——. 








Sales tp Auction. 





Library, Autographs, and Prints of the late ED. ; 
‘ MORAN, Esq. RALEK 


YUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite 

Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at thei . 

im, Piccadilly. on MONDAY, November 12, and thee nye 
at 1 o'clock most poncvealiy, the LIBRARY of the jad 

ED. RALEIGH MORAN, Esq. (many years Sub-Bditor of th 

Globe Newspaper) ; also the interesting Autograph Letters 

thousand Topographteel and mee 

mass of Newspaper Cuttings and Scraps, mostly n " 

and arranged for binding.—Catalogues will be mnths pk 





Rare Books.— Nine Days’ Sale. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Liter 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their G : 
191, Piccadilly, on THURSDAY ovember $0, and tics min 
c rare, and valuable LIBRAR' 
Cc 


ofa i 
Engl 
of English and Foreign Printers —a ver: 
Productions of the Family of Aldus—Rare ‘ons of the () 
—numerous interesting and sagen Spanish Books—a very ¢; 
tensive Cec tion_of Works relating to the Discovery, Histor, 
Natural History, Language, Literature, and Government of Am 
rica and its Dependencies. Mexico, the East and West Indies, &¢- 
Joyages, Travels, and _ Itineraries—Fine Books of Prints—B 
nical W orks— Natural History and Philosophy—W orks contai 
Sp s of Early Engraving. Woodcuts and Emblems—a p 
inte ng Collection of English Poetry, Plays, and Works ills 
trative of the History and Progress of the English Lan and 
Literature, including a perfectly unique Collection of the W 
of Daniel De Foe—several hundred rare Tracts, particularly 
extensive Series relating to Charles I. and his Contem e 
others of a Local and Personal Character—Biographies, Rare Hi 
tories of Remarkable Characters, Face and an unus : 
assemblage of Curious and Rare Articles in almost every Clas 
Literature, a few MSS. &c. 
Catalogues are now ready, and will be sent on application, 


The late Mr. WINSTON’S unrivalled Collection of Dramaiiq 
Books and MSS. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Litera 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Roo, 
191, Piccadilly, on THURSDAY, December 13, and two follow 
rs the PRINTED and MANUSCRIPT LIBRARY of JAM 





), ON, Esq. deceased, late Proprietor of the Haym 

re, and many years Manager of Drury-lane Theatre; con 
poses numerous Autograph Papers of Dramatic Authors 
*layers, Books of Accounts and other Historical Collections 
lative to the Metropolitan and Provincial Theatres, and the Bis 
gene of past and present Actors and Actresses— Vice-Cham 
ain Coke’s Papers, temp. Queen Anne, on the Introduction of thy 
Italian Opera—the Original Manuscripts of the Rejected Addresa 
on the opening of Drury-lane Theatre in 1512—the Colman 
Elliston Correspondene everal thousand engraved Portraits a 
graphic Illustrations—Stanfield’s Model of his first Diorama, mij 
many other interesting items connected with Dramatic Hister 
and Literature. 

Catalogues are now ready, and will be sent on application. 
Very Choice Books, Oriental MSS. §c.— Six Days’ Sale, 
YUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Liter 

3 Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Roon, 
191, Piceadilly, in December, the extensive, curious, and valuab 
LIBRARY of a well-known and eminent Collector ; comprisiz 
Books printed upon Vellum, including Cicero de Officiis, 1465, 
first classic ever printed—curious and rare Block Books—Eari 
Romances in various languages—Rare Books relating to Ameria 
including the Columbus Let 497, and Vesputii Mum 
Novus, uncut — an _ extensive series of Ancient Italian Bo 
quoted by the Accader rusca—and a large collection ¢ 

s in General Literature, several of which are of such rarity 
itherto to have escaped the notice of all bibliographers—t 
ginal MSS. of M. Jules de Klaproth, the celebrated Geograph 
alist —and many rare and interesting MSS., Orie 





Books, &c. ; 
Catalogues will shortly be ready, and will be sent on application 
Orchids and Pitcher Plants. 

J. C. STEVENS is directed by Mes 

iH LOW & Co. to submit to AUCTION at 38, Kis 
Covent-Garden, on TUESDAY T, November6,at 

k, a small Importation of ORC 8, which they have lat 

ed from South America in excellent condition, and comp! 

lants of Cattleyas, Oncidium Pep lio, the best variety of | 
num and other good things. Included in the Sale will 
Aerides and some Nepenthes, amongst which are some of t 
finest plants of N. ampullacea ever im orted.— May be viewed 


the Morning of Sale and Catalogues hac . 

N R. J. C. STEVENS-is directed to SE 
+ by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Cy 
garden, on THURSDAY NEXT, November 8, at 12 for 1 ocks 
a MUSEUM of HUMAN and COMPARATIVE ANAT) 
Skeletons, oe 








To Human and Comparative Anatomists and others. 





consisting of Male and Female articulated Ske 
sections, &c.; a few Wax Models, Skeletons of Birds a 
a small Library of Medical and other Books, British 
Insects. Bird Skins, Birds and Animals set up in glazed 
Minerals, Cabinet, Glazed Case, &c.—On View the day before 





Daily News. 
London: Smitu, Exper & Co, 65, Cornhill, 


Sale, and Catalogues had, 
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— Books and Copyrights. 
HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
Mz. his Great Room, 192, Fleet street, (Corner of Chancery- 
MONDAY, November 12, and seven following days, at 
Iane), O0 the entire and valuable STOCK of BOOKS and 
1GHTS, of the late Mr. JOHN DOWDING, of Newgate- 
coP Ba xseller, by order of the executors), including among 
Sous others, Folio: Hogarth’s Works—Morant’s E 
various ot Mfaitland’s London — Boydel 


Tiews, soured—Thurloe’s State Papers, 
ban ‘Ceremonies, la 





1 
rge paper, 6 vols. — Montfaucon’s Antiqui- 
8 vols. — Fox’s Martyrs, 3 vols.—Mayer’s View 


bes, lange Perc —Daniell’s Oriental Seenery, 6 vols. orst 
@ 0 


d other Galleries—Black’s, Lizars’ and other Atlasses. | 


fiafford an Crclopaedia Britannica, seventh edition, 21 vols. 
Ged's Johnson’s Dictionary, 3 vols. — National Portrait 
Gallery. India proofs, 3 vols.—Transactior 
iety, 10 yols.—Strutt’s Dresses, and Ee 
_o -a—Maund’s Botanic Garden, coloured, 8 v« 
colour 17 vols.—Parkinson’s Organic Remains 
Voyages. is 45 vols—Edwards’s Birds, coloured, 7 
* ndina, 2 vols.—Pyne’s Royal Residences, coloured, 3 vols.— 

’s Hampshire, 6 vols.—Collinson’s Somerset, 3 vols 
nson’s Durham and Northumberland, 6 vols.— Forbes’s 
al Memoirs, 4 vols, — Hoare’s Giraldus, 2 vols.—Berry’s 
ry, 4 vols. —Nichols's Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, 
‘la —DOyley and Mant, Henry Scott, Clarke, Gill, Calmet, 
oy ck. Lowth, Arnald and Whitby’s Commentarics on the 
ference Octavo, &c.: Gentleman's Magazine to 1848, 182 vols, 

~Valpy's Delphin_ ‘lassics, 141 vols.—Tilloch’s DP 

Magazine, 65 yols.—Scott’s Swift’s Works, 19 vols —Shaw’s Zo . 
wud Lectures, 30 vols—Gilpin’s Works, 12 vols.—Baxter’s Works, 
3 vola— Rose 8 Biographical Dictionary, 12 vols.—Universal His- 
tary, 65 Tels. — Knight's England and Shakspere — Penny Cyclo- 
ais and Supplement, 29 vols.—Neale’s Seats, 11 vols.— Bishop 
all's Works, 12 vols.— Dodsley’s Annual Register, 75 vols.— Fox's 
Martyrs, 8 yols—Aubrey’s Surrey, 5 vols. — Chalmers’s Poets, 
g vols.—Nichols’s Anecdotes and History, 15 vols.— Howell 8 State 
Trials and Parliamentary History—Beauties of England, Wales, 
and Ireland, 33 vols.—Black wood, European and other 
jnes—Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews—the Works of 
e, Scott, Burnet, Clarendon, Byron, Shakspeare, and other 
Popular Authors, the greater portion elegantly bound in morocco, 
calf. ¥ QUIRES, comprising History, 


Antiquities, 


3 vols.- 


BOOKS IN 
Encyclopedias, Divinity, the Drama, Books of Prints, Waverley 
ye The COPYRIGHTS include Dodsley’s Annual 
Register—Rose’s Biographical Dictionary, and other valuable and 
Standard Publications. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 
4 125, Fleet-Street. 

\ R. L, A. LEWIS, Auctioneer of Literary 
a! 


Property, has the following SALE nearly ready :— 


The STOCK of MODERN ENGRAVINGS 

ensisting of Artists’ Proofs, Proofs. and early Impressions 
‘Sunshine and Love Buds of Promise,’ by Lawren« 
‘Sleep of Innocence xi . Infant Saviour, and St. 
Joun, by Raphael; *Trial of Earl of Strafford,’ by Fisk ; * Prince 
Albert,” by Lucas; large ‘Head of Wellington; ‘ Duke of Cam- 
bridge,’ by Lucas, &c. 

An Extensive Collection of NEW BOOKS in 
ards and quires, Stereotype-Plates, Copperplate Printing Press, 
Lithographic Press, large quantity of Chemical Labels, &c. 





9 
f 


LVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 

and Private Exhibitions, Painting, Chromatrope, and 
Moveable Figures for the same ; Oxy-Hydrogen and Table Micro- 
sope; Air Pump ; Electrical and Electro-Magnetic Machine ; 
Working Models of Steam Engines, &c. Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices attached to each article, and likewise Estimates of 
different sets of hy are 1s. ; per post, 1s. 3d.—C. W. CoLuins, 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.—The 
MEDICAL FACULTY, and those requiring an effective 
t for Microscopic investigations, can be supplied with 
am Achromatic Microscope OF THE LARGEST CLASS, on an im- 
proved construction, unsurpassed for steadiness and freedom from 
tremor, mounted on a strong tripod with two uprights supporting 
a axis, enabling the observer to incline the in olin to any 
mgle from vertical to horizontal, rack adjustment by two milled 
beads, and fine motion by screw and lever—two achromatic object- 
games } andj-inch in brass boxes—two Huyghenian eye-pieces, 
varying the magnifying power from 40 to 600 linear—animalcule 
tox, condensor, diaphragms, forceps, pliers, &c. &c., packed in a 
wahorany Cabinet Case, with four drawers for apparatus and 
- ice Ten Guineas. 
A pove Instrument with rack motion stage, 122 12s8.; extra 
ineh Son gass with lieberkuhn, in brass boxes, 45s.; eighth 
ohject-glass, 70s. ; extra size polarizing prisms, complete, 658. 
ured and sold by A. ABRAH: M & CO., Opticians 
$e SeRomatical Instrument Manufacturers, 20, Lord-street, 
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URIFIED BLACK LEAD PENCILS, 
: perfectly free from Grit, may be entirely Erased. and will 
maintaina Firm Point. Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 
%, Chureh-street, Spitalfields, London.—The following are the 
desrees:—H.. HH, HHH., HHHH., F., FF. HB. BHB., B., 
BB, BBB. BBBB’, W.* 
+ This Pencil is particularly recommended for writing and 
tounting-house use. 
To be had of Ackermann, 191, Regent-street; Houghton, 30, 
Pouliry ; andall respectable Stationers, &c. 
E. Wolff & Son have the honour of supplying their Purified Lead 
to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of England, 
ai various other large establishments. 
rw, — oc 9 re *. 
NOW THYSELF !—Professor BLENKINSOP'’S 
method of describing the CHARACTER of persons from 
H ‘WRITING never fails, being founded on Philosophi- 
talprinciples, specimen of the ordinary Writing, stating Age, 
Bex, and Profession, enclosing 13 uncut Postage Stamps, wil 
@uurean unerring description of the mental and moral qualities 
a the writer, pointing out gifts and defects hitherto unsuspected, 
vith their probable influence on the future life ; and advice in all 
Cases of distress and difficulty.— Address Dr. BLeNkinsopr, 10, Lan- 
taster-place, Waterloo-bridge, London. aes 
OSEPH MAZZINI, GEORGE SAND, W. 
. MEINHOLD, FREDRIKA BREMER, and T. 8S. ARTHER, 
@SLATER'S PUBLICATIONS for November lst. 
2 LITTLE FADETTE: a Prose Tale. By 
GEORGE SAND. With an Analytical Review of the Life and 
ef ra of the Author, by Josgru Mazzint. Forming the first 
Ot Sivter's Universal Seri . crimson cloth gilt, 1s. each. 
s he AMBER Y 1. By W. MeEINnHOLp, 
gator of ‘The Sorceress: ing the ninth of Slater's Shilling 
. N] lémo. green cloth > 18, enc! 
mn INA. Vol. I. Forming the seventh of Bremer’s 
Hie _A Complete Edition, in Shilling Volumes, uniform with 
SWEee Series, (* Niwa,’ Vol. IL. on Nov. 15th.) 
me ET HEA RTS and WIVES. By T.S. 
ormin; 3 * i '. 
cover, 6d. the fourth of Slater’s Home Library. 12mo. 
George Slater, 252, Strand. 
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THE ATHENZUM 

In the Press, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY 
IN THE DAYS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


A SERIES OF SKETCHES, FOUNDED ON THE COLLECTIONS OF TIE LATE HENRY ROSCOE. 
By WILLIAM WEIR. 


1099 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MAID OF ORLEANS. 


A ROMANTIC CHRONICLE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘WHITEFRIARS, ‘OWEN TUDOR,’ &c. 


* This work is full of interest and attraction.”—Sun. 

“In this effective romance the whole history of Joan of Arc is told with admirable skill and dramatic effect.” 

John Built. 

‘** A romance rarely equalled in our day for vigour, brilliancy, pathos, and dignity of style. It is a work of surpassing 
interest, in which a great subject is handled with a vigorous appreciation of motives and character, a facile and graceful 
power of description, and that rare perspicuous command over the ideal of an intricate plot and numerous array of cha- 
racters which bespeak the possession of the higher attributes of the romancist. The glories and the wrongs of the heroic 
Maid have never found a chronicler more worthy of commemorating them than the gifted author of the work now before 
us,”— Weekly Chronicle. 


THE 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES OF 
G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


CHEAP 


Messrs. SIMMS & M‘INTYRE beg to announce, that having purchased the Copyright of all Mr. JAMES’'S WORKS 
OF FICTION, it is their intention to publish them in the ‘Par.our Liprary,’ varied at intervals by works of other 
celebrated authors. 

To meet the views of those who may desire to have these admirable works bound in a more lasting manner than that 
hitherto adopted in the ‘ PARLour Liprary,’ it is intended to issue them also in volumes bound in faney cloth, with gilt 
back, at E1GHTeEN-reNce each. The consecutive numbering will be dropped, so that a selection may be made from the 
series without having the appearance of being imperfect. 


On December Ist, 1849, will be published, 
») > - 
T H E GIPS Y. 
Price One Shilling in boards, or One Shilling and Sixpence in fancy cloth, gilt back. 


Simms & M‘Intyre, Paternoster-row, London; and Donegal-street, Belfast. 
GrorGE Puitir & Son, Liverpool; J. Menzies, Edinburgh; R. Grirrin & Co, Glasgow; JAMEs M‘Guasuay, Dublin, 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


MESSRS. REEVE, BENHAM, AND REEVE, 
WILL PUBLISH BEFORE CHRISTMAS, 


I. 
NEW WORK BY ROBERT HUNT. 


PANTHEA: the SPIRIT of NATURE. By ROBERT HUNT, 


Author of ‘ The Poetry of Science.’ 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 








Il. 
NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. 


A REVIEW of the FRENCH REVOLUTION of 1848, from 


the 24th of February to the Election of the First President. By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. In 2 vols. Ove The oe 
nts © '. 


III. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


The POETRY of SCIENCE; or, Studies of the Physical 


Phenomena of Nature. By ROBERT IIUNT. Revised and Corrected by the Author. In 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. Lin the Press, 


Iv. 
A SECOND SERIES OF 


HIMALAYAN PLANTS RECENTLY DISCOVERED by 


DR. JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, F.R.S. Edited by SIR W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Imp. folio. [In the Press 


A SECOND SERIES OF 
EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. Crown 8vo. beautifully H- 
lustrated, 16s.; coloured and bound extra, gilt edges, 21s. [In November, 
vi. 
A SECOND VOLUME OF 
The NATURAL HISTORY of IRELAND. 


THOMPSON, Esq. Pres. Nat. Hist. and Phil. Soc. of Belfast. 8vo. 


By WILLIAM 


(In the Press. 


Vil. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. Revised and Corrected by 


the Author. By AGNES CATLOW. Royal 16mo. with 20 Plates of Figures, 10s, 6d. coloured. [Now ready. 
London; Reeve, Bennam, AND Reeve, King William-street, Strand, 








































































































































THE ATHENAUM 


CNov. 3 








ALBEMARLE-STREET. 
Novembes' 3, 1849. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING 
WORKS 


- aa 


LORD CAMPBELL: LIVES of| 
the CHIEF JUSTICES of ENGLAND. the | 
Norman Conquest till the Death of Lord Mansfield. 2 | 

5th.) 





From 


vols. 8vo. (On December 
M. GUIZOT: The ENGLISH RE- 

VOLUTION of 1640—1688, and the Causes of it 
Post 8vo. 


Suc- 


cess. 


GEORGE BORROW, 
LAVENGRO, an AUTOBLOGRAPUY, 
8yo. 


GEORGE GROTE, Esq.: HIS-| 
TORY of GREECE (continued). I 
Nikias down to the Battle of Knidus. 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Esq: 


3 vols. post 


‘rom the Peace of | 
C. 421 to 349. 


CHARLES MACFARLANE, | 
Esq.: TURKEY AND ITS DESTINY : The result of a 
recent Journey made 
of that Country. 


in 1848, to examine into the state 
2 vols. 8vo. 


THOMAS H. DYER, Esq.: LIFE 
of JOUN CALVIN. 
and particularly from his Correspondence. 


Compiled from authentic Sources, 


Portrait. 


8vo. 


GEORGE TICKNOR, Esgq.: 
A HISTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE. With | 
Criticism on particular Works, and Biographical No- | 


3 vols. 8vo. 


tices of Prominent Writers. 


‘ 
PETER CUNNINGHAM. Esq.: 
HANDBOOK OF LONDON: Pas? PRESENT. A 
New Edition, revised. One Voluine. Post 8vo. 


and 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY: CON- | 
SOLATIONS in TRAVEL; and SALMONIA, 
of FLY FISHING. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. 


AUTHOR of ‘BERTHA’s JOUR- 
NAL:’ THE MINORITY of an HEIRESS; or, The 
Progress of Character. A Work for Young Persons, 
2 vols. 12mo. 


New Editions. Beautifully printed. | 


Dr. Wn. SMITH: A NEW CLA S.. 
SICAL DICTIONARY, of GREEK and ROMAN MY- 
THOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. For 
the Use of Colleges and Schools. One Volume, 8vo. 


NGARY 


With Remarks on their Con- 
New Edition. 


JOHN PAGET, Esgq.: ITU? 
and TRANSYLVANIA, 
dition, 
Plates. 


JOSEPH MARRYAT, Esq: 
A HISTORY of POTTERY and PORCELAIN. With | 
a Description of the Manufacture from the Earliest 
Period in various Countries. Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo. 


WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq.: 
LIFE and VOYAGES of COLUMBUS, together with 
the Voyages of HIS COMPANIONS. A New Edition. 
Maps. 3 yols. 8yo. 





Social, Political, and Economical. 
2 vols. 8vo. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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MATRIMONY 
nated, in the Missa 
in white calf. 


Imperial 8 


SACRED SONGS. Now first Collected, 
with the smaller Edition _of Moore's *1 
Melodies’; with Vignette Title. Imo. 5s. 


of the WONDERFUL fe ee 
UNWORTHY CK ATU 

the suff t 

Squar ap 4 


DAVID HANNAY, Esq. 


Hints 
&e. 
coloured Plates. 


on ELECTRI 
THE RAPEUTICAL RELATIONS. 


By CHARLES BRAY. 


yoo” ARY SCHOOLS. 


rated with, Three ontres ¢ f 
coloured), dra 





NEW WORKS. 





_—— 
I. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRE. 
SPONDENCE. Edited by his Son, the Rev. C, C. SOUTHE LF 
M.A. Vol. &£. with Portrait and Landscape Liiustra atic < - 

Svo. 108. 6 





‘COMMONPLACE | ° 
icv. J. W. WARTER, 
COLLECTIONS, 


SOUTHEY’S 


Edited by his Son-in-Law, 











Seconp Series, being SPRE and 
forming a Volume complete in itself. re cr aon ore , 
ly ready 
mt. 
IN’S >t" 
AL L EN IN YU IR A int O the R oe 
and GROW TH of t 1c ROY AL PREROGATIVE a by ditio 
1 the Author’s last Correctious ; and various Addit 


Svo. 


Iv. 
Sabine’s authorised Translation. 


HUMBOL DTS ASP LE CTS 











th, cloth rs ay lL. es 


GRAY’S GENE RA 


on Stone by 
31l. 10s 





sve Is imper ‘ial ito. 


The FORM of SOL EMN 
From the Book of Common 
1 Style, by OWEN JONES, 
Square ismo. 218 


IZATION « 


Prayer. Nur 


Elegantly t und 


vit. 


Companion to ‘ Flowers and their Kindred 


Thougktts.’ 


FRUITS from the G AR DEN md the 
FIELD. By MARY ery BAC ity if tra- 
tions of Frui signed, and priz in ( 





MOORE'S SONGS, B ALL ADS, and 








JOHN COAD’'S MEMORANDU M 





NED ALLEN ; 





or, the P 


2 vols. post Sve 





SIR EDWARD GRAILAM: or, Rail- 


way Speculators. By CATHERINE SINCLAIR, Author of 
The Journey of Life.’ 3 vols. post Svo. 31s, 6d. 
The ROD and p 3 INE; or, Practical 


and Dainty Devices for the sure taking of Trout, Grayling, 
By HEWETT WHEATLE Y Esq., Senior Angler. With 9 
Feap. 8vo. 108, 6d. 


XIII. 
Dr. GOLDING BIRD’S LECTURES 
CITY and GALVANIS y Sy ta AL and 


The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS. 


Second Edition. Post Svo. 2s. éd. 


XV. 
A FIRST BOOK of POETRY for 
Selected by the Rev. F. C. COOK, 
sctors of Church Schools. 18mo. 





{.A., one of Her Majesty’s Insp 


pric Ninepence. 


on vated ideas.. 
cheap.” 


CATION, for the Use of Female Schools. By a LADY. 


Sermons for Family Reading. 
Chaplain to the Duke of Sutherland. Fe 


to the 
2nd Edition, revised and enlarged. 


London: Loneman, Brown 


* Chiefly pieces of a moral and religious kind, or impressive of 
.- It is a good selection of mo »dern poetry, and very 


SrectaTor. 


XVI. 

on INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 
(On Wednesday next, 





ESSONS 


SUNDAY EVENING: 


By the Rev. J. 8. HOW SON, M.A. 


ap. 8vo0, 2s. Gd. 


XVII 


STEPHEN’S GUIDE 


of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Feap. 8vo. 68. 


Mr. THOMAS 8 


DAILY SERVICE 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITION 


SSS, SS 
— 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand, 
a 


J ASER’S MAGAZINE for 
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1oNDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1849. 
AEE SPR M 
REVIEWS 

4 Short Inquiry into the History of Agriculture 
~ in Ancient, Medieval and Modern Times. 

By Chandos Wren Hoskyns, Esq. Bradbury 

& Evans. 
We cannot help thinking that Mr. Hoskyns 
would have given himself a better chance if he 
had selected a topic with more specific limits, 
or written a book with a less comprehensive 
title, An inquiry into the history of universal 
agriculture, “ ancient, medizeval and modern,” 
f itis to be useful cannot certainly be short. 
With such a subject traced over such a period, 
the choice must lie between a lecture for a 
mechanics’ institute and a learned treatise. Mr. 
Hoskyns certainly intended something superior 
to the one,—and he has as certainly produced 
gmething inferior to the other. We regret 
this:—for with two or three grave exceptions 
to be pointed out presently, he has most of the 
qualities of a good agricultural historian. Mr. 
Hoskyns cannot for a moment be included 
in that cockney category which Coleman stig- 
matizes in his faree as containing all persons 
mable to distinguish between a sheep’s head 
andacarrot. Thereis notin his book the hearty 
freshness, the pure country aroma which pervades 
all the writings of Cobbett on rural economy; but 
it has been written by a man who has evidently 
carried on the pursuits of husbandry on his own 
account—who has experienced the solicitudes 





of hay-time and harvest, and in whose thoughts ; 
. a . . . | 
rain and sunshine have been associated with | 


speculations more immediate and urgent than | 


any abstract theories about the weather or 
any feelings of personal comfort. The faults of 
Mr. Hoskyns are not those which we should 
have expected to find ina farmer. He is too 
fond of attempting over much, and of expressing 
his meaning in language over rhetorical for the 
occasion. There is an absence of method and 
precision, too, in the arrangement of his mate- 
rials, which is to be regretted. The processes 
ofagriculture can be well or profitably described 
only by simple and accurate terms —and to 
do this Mr. Hoskyns has shown by a passage 
here and there that he is fully equal. Pre- 
tending and inflated sentences are rarely 
tolerable in any place,—but they are certainly 
inapplicable to the modest narrative of agri- 
cultural progress. What has the historian to 
tell? He can at best only inform us how one 
species of plough succeeded another—how 
tumips were added to wheat, and ‘“ course” 
cultivation succeeded fallows. All these were 
very important changes, no doubt:—but it has 
never been the fortune of the useful arts to 
afford much material for the orator. 

The book should have had nothing to say 
about ancient agriculture. We are quite sure 
that the agriculturists of Hereford, for whom 
Mr. Hoskyns writes, will not thank him for the 
very inadequate outline which he has attempted 
‘oconvey of Egyptian and Grecian and Roman 
faming. He would have rendered them a more 
acceptable service if he had confined his 
attention to the agricultural history either of 
his own country or of some other portion of 
Europe. Any attempt to treat of the agricul- 
ture of all nations at once must of necessity be 
a failure,—for it is very much the same thing as 
undertaking to write a universal grammar of 
ill languages. In none of the employments of 
mankind are there so many varieties of practice 
% In agriculture :—and inevitably so, because 
the cultivation of the soil is a pursuit modified in 

€ most important respects by locality, climate, 
the distribution of plants, and the food of dif- 





ferent races and communities of men. With 
these drawbacks Mr. Hoskyns’s book has, 
yet, considerable value. Had he left undis- 
turbed an antiquity of which he obviously knows 
so little, to extend passages so excellent as that 
in which he unfolds the hypotheses and defends 
the memory of Jethro Tull, he would have 
escaped many censures and have performed 
very valuable service. 

Since the real commencement of agricultural 
improvement in these islands it is difficult to say 
in which of the three great divisions of agricul- 
tural economy—implements, produce, or prepa- 
ration of the soil—we have made the most rapid 
or the most satisfactory progress. Nor have 
our reforms been confined merely to the tech- 
nical arts of agriculture. We have done some- 
thing to amend that intricate and vital part of 


the ancient partiality for fallows was erroneous 
and extravagant. The current then extended 
itself to implements. The old form of plough 
which required the team of a stage waggon was 
rendered less ponderous and more efficient. Tull 
began to drill his seed, instead of dispersing it 
with the open hand; and by degrees more or less 
of machinery was introduced into the practice of 
an art which of all others seems to be most 
legitimately within the province of the inventor. 
The innovations which were directed against the 
old and imperfect system of preparing the soil 
for the performance of its functions were the 
last crest upon the wave. In the end they have 
led to perhaps the most important results to 
the business of the husbandman of any of the 
applications of modern science. 

In discussions relating to the preparation of 





our legislation which relates to the land, in its 
capacity either as an object of sale or tenancy, or 
as the subject of fiscal assessments. We have 
made some progress towards a better code of poor 
laws,—and we have, perhaps, finally adjusted 
the question of tithes ; but there is scarcely any 
other branch of the law, as it affects real pro- 
perty, which does not still require the most ex- 
tensive, and in several places the most radical, 
revision. We are yet without a general registry 
of titles; and the allegations and the arguments 
which Sir William Petty employed on that very 
topic in the reign of James II. may be repeated 
at thismoment with the greatest justice. —‘* There 
hath been much discovered,” says that sagacious 
observer, in his ‘ Political Arithmetic,’ ‘‘ about 
introducing of Registries into England; the 
Lawyers for the most part object against it, 
alleging that Titles of Land in England are sufti- 
ciently secure already ;”” and then, after going 
over a calculation which we have not space to 
repeat, he concludes,—‘‘ Now, by comparing 
these two sums the question so much agitated 
may be determined; and though some think 
that although few are actually damnified by 
the absence of registries, yet that all are hin- 
dered by fear, and are deterred from Dealing.” 
After the lapse of a century and a half it is still 
true that transactions in the transfer and em- 
ployment of land “are hindered by fear,” and 
that men are “deterred from dealing.” Nor 
have we accomplished any material reform in 
the technicalities of conveyancing. A deed of 
conveyance is still one of the most prodigious 
and most expensive achievements of legal 
acumen and verbosity of which mankind 
have any knowledge. In addition to these 
two serious deficiencies, we have a third in 
the absence of any general and salutary law 
or usage of tenure. English farmers are still 
tenants at will. We recognize no difference 
between a man whose subsistence depends on 
the improvement and cultivation of fifty or a 
hundred acres, with all the risks and casualties 
which such an undertaking mentally implies, 
and a man who hires a hovel from year to year 
the whole contents of which may be almost re- 
moved in a knapsack. If the chemists and the 
mechanical inventors had conferred upon the 
farmer obligations no heavier than those for 
which he has been indebted to the legislature, 
the Scotch Lothians might have been still over- 
run with the wretched system described by Lord 
Belhaven not long after the Union, and the city 
of Lincoln might have yet very much resembled 
an oasis of solid land in the midst of a wilder- 
ness of swamp. 

The first material efforts towards improvement 
were directed to an extension and a better clas- 
sification of the species of produce. Turnips 
and various other roots and grasses were added 
to the catalogue of the farmer’s calendar, and a 
heresy began to obtain favour which taught that 


the soil, we must never lose sight of the two 
| natural divisions of the subject. An acre of 
land may be prepared for the growth of wheat, 
for example, in two ways. It may be prepared 
mechanically, and it may be preparedchemically. 
| Drainage, ploughing, drilling, pulverizing, and 
| the kindred processes obviously belong to the 
mechanical branch of the operation. The 
| application of manure both in kind and quan- 
| Sty, and the submission of the seed to any 
chemical influence as clearly belong to the 
other branch. Falling short, as we shall pre- 
sently see, of one cardinal measure of success, 
we have probably done more for the mechan- 
ical than for the chemical advancementof the art 
of preparing arable land. So long as we base 
all our operations on the plough, we cannot 
easily increase the variety and, speaking gene- 
| rally, the efficiency of our implements. We 
have something to learn in drainage :—and while 
we are speaking of drainage we must not omit 
to distinguish by our commendation the intelli- 
gent and compendious outline of the principles 
| and practice of that important department of 
civil engineering contained in Mr. Dempsey’s 
| little volume published as one of Mr. Weale’s 
useful series of handbooks on scientific topics. 
We have also to become more generally con- 
vinced of the necessity of the subsoil plough. 
But we have clod-crushers, and pulverizers, 
and dibbling-machines, and rakes, and harrows, 
competent to perform any task that we have to 
offer them. 

In the chemistry of agriculture we are yet 
dwellers on the threshold. By far the nearest 
approach to the solution of the alchemical 
problem has been made by the few good che- 
mists. Almost literally—certainly in effect— 
they have accomplished a visible transmutation 
of a substance comparatively worthless into a 
production at once of great value and the highest 
utility. The quantity of wheat may be said, 
without any extreme exaggeration, to depend 
now upon the quantity of ammonia. The 
common pursuits of the farmer may be added 
to the common pursuits of the navigator in 
further illustration of the beautiful and mys- 
terious law of nature which intimately connects 
the most momentous interests with some of the 
minutest phenomena revealed by science. The 
intercourse between all countries divided by 
more than the merest span of ocean depends 
entirely on an obscure fact in magnetism—the 
determination of a needle to a certain point of 
the compass. The prevalence of an abundance 
or scarcity of food among a whole population, in 
like manner, depends in a degree which we can- 
not yet sufficiently appreciate on the opera- 
tion of a chemical law upon substances com- 
monly considered to be absolute refuse. 

The question of scientific cultivation at once 
carries us back to Jethro Tull. Mr. Hoskyns 
has stated the substance of Tull’s theory—or 
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rather of Tull’s practice—with considerable 
clearness. We quote a few sentences of the 


passage.—‘Tull’s theory was, that the roots of 


plants live upon minute particles of soil ; and the 
practice to which it led him was that of repeated 
tillage and pulverization during the growth of 
the crop, and to effect this the more thoroughly 
and at the latest periods of growth he adopted 
the plan of sowing the seed in rows at wide in- 
tervals.’”’ Out of this plan of rotation sow- 
ing arose the invention of the Tullian imple- 
ment of the drill. Mr. Hoskyns continues: 
—‘ The deep and perfect pulverization of the 
soil was, indeed, and is, the great secret of vege- 
table nutrition which Tull held it; and so far as 
the truth of a theory is borne out even by the 
blindest practice the guiding instinct of Tull’s 
genius had every test and evidence of its funda- 
mental accuracy. It has been generally said 
that he carried his principle too far. The re- 
verse is the truth. He did not carry it far 
enough: and it was exactly at the part where 
his theory halted that his practice began to fail. 
Had he known that the object of pulverization 
is the free admission into the soil of those two 
bodies air and water, which together contain all 
the organic elements of vegetation—hydrogen, 
carbon and ammonia—the erroneous theory 
which led him to reject the use of manure 
would (even apart from the consideration of 
its supply of inorganic constituents) at once 
have been abandoned.”’ This is an excellent 
passage:—and the conclusion is equally good. 
‘*Perhaps,”’ says Mr. Hoskyns, ‘‘among the 
answers that might be given to the question— 
‘What can Chemistry do for Agriculture?’ there 
is none more complete than that which is fur- 
nished at once by the merits and demerits of the 
Tullian husbandry. So far as his practice was 
in accordance, though unknowingly, with che- 
mical truth it was right: and at the point where 
he deserted it he went wrong.” 

We are much afraid that, in spite of the 
profound obligations which agriculture owes 
to Jethro Tull, his name is by no means so 
familiar as it ought to be, even among those 
who follow the occupation which he adorned and 
did so much to improve. While he is before 
us, therefore, we may with great propriety 
introduce the practical criticism of a man who 
claims to be altogether practical upon Tull’s 
writings. Nobody will dispute Mr. Mechi’s 
claim to be considered an excellent farmer and 
a shrewd calculator. ‘Tiptree Hall in Essex 
ean furnish facts abundantly ample to sustain 
his reputation in both these capacities. It 
is his boast that upon the 130 acres of that 
farm he has actually spent 9,450/., —3,250/. 
for the freehold, and 6,200/. in improvements, 
—and that the undertaking is a profitable 
one. The system of management which enables 
aman to expend profitably more than 70/. an 
acre upon land of by no means first-rate quality 
must be a secrét worth knowing; and we must 
do Mr. Mechi the justice to say that he has from 
the first combined the candour of philosophy 
with the boldness of speculation. He says, 
in one of his instructive letters:—‘ As I am 
frequently asked what works are useful, I will 
add a list of those from which 1 have derived 
much valuable information, and which form 
my agricultural library :’’—and then, of course, 
follow the names of Stephens, Morton, Liebig, 
Loudon, and so on. But at the top of the list 
stands Jethro Tull’s ‘ Horse Hoeing Husbandry,’ 
with this comment :—T7his is, and must always 
be our very best authority on tillage. 
this able author combined with 
knowledge of working the soil 
judgment on perfect drainage 


his profound 
Mr. Parkes’s 
and Liebig’s 


talent in agricultural chemistry, we should have | 


had but little to learn:—but those two points in 


Had | 


agriculture were not understood a century ago. 
Every page of Tull’s book teems with agri- 
cultural art and science:—it is to our disgrace 
that so few read it.” 

The great competitors in the race of agri- 
cultural improvement are now the chemical and 
the mechanical preparers of the soil. Something 
may, and will, be done by the introduction of 
new products. Maize, for example, will pro- 
bably produce a change in our farm economy 
as important as that which has arisen out of 
the cultivation of turnips; and possibly it may 
approach in some degree the economical revo- 
lution occasioned by the potato. But the great 
question lies between the chemists and the in- 
ventors, :—just at present perhaps the chemists 
have the best of it. They are making bold and 
successful exertions to determine the yet un- 
settled problems which surround with so much 
uncertainty the chemical effects of different 
kinds and proportions of manure, when applied 
in various stages of decomposition to soils of 
irregular degrees of fertility. ‘They seem to be 
in a fair way of putting us in possession of a 
simple and accurate formula by which we may 
determine the litigated points that relate to the 
mass and the intensity of doses of manure under 
most of the circumstances common in 
agriculture. These will be great achievements: 


—and if at the same time the investigations are | 


successfully pursued which have already sug- 
gested the importance of electricity as an 
agricultural 
results may possibly be attained. 

Against these odds the mechanical improvers 
have little to advance except drainage—no 
small matter, certainly—and the subsoil plough. 
Mr. Hoskyns, however, has most forcibly and 


ably directed their attention to another resource; | lyax-eyed superintendence, the expense of with 
r | lyn) yea super . xpens 


and if some agricultural James Watt will arise 
and invent not a steam-plough but a steam-spade, 
we may assure ourselves that it will be a long 
time before any chemical achievement can 
eclipse the brilliancy of such a feat. 

It was a great matter when we got rid of the 
old swing plough and substituted the Scotch 
modelled implement in its stead. But even the 
comparatively clever invention of James Small 
is a mere approximation to what has to be done. 
It is true that half the produce of the farm is 
no longer consumed by the stud of cattle which 
work the land,—and that only in out-of-the-way 
places we any longer see a ploughman and a 
driver and as many horses as used to draw 
the Oxford Highflyer solemnly proceeding 
over the surface of a fallow at the rate of a 
few feet per hour. But at the best the process 
of ploughing is a rude and barbarous applica- 
tion of labour to an agricultural purpose. It 
stands in very much the same relation to a 
perfect cultivation as the movable types of 
the early printers occupy with reference to the 
mechanical production of a morning newspaper. 
We certainly believe that fifty years hence it 
will excite as much surprise to learn that in 
1850 a plough drawn by seven horses was still 
employed in the vale of Gloucester, as it does at 
the present day when in the midst of express 
trains to Brighton in an hour and a quarter we 
are informed that outside passengers used to 
be strapped on to Mr. Palmer’s mail-coaches. 
Mr. Hoskyns with reference to this particular 
part of his subject has written so accurately 
and so well that we transcribe the whole of his 
passage.— 

“TItis worth while, however, to ask what is the spe- 
cific impediment that forbids the banns between the 
steam-engine and the plough-share? What is it 
| that prevents the versatility, that peculiarly marked 
| attribute of steam power, which can drive a vessel 
of several thousand tons across the Atlantic against 
| @ head-wind and sea, or spin the finest thread with 





our | 


| idle, which are rendered 


element, the most satisfactory | 





a touch more delicate than the human 
finger—what prevents it from being 
clumsy performance of the plough ? 
a clumsy performance: and that nob] 
ave nothing to do with it. It is 
the annals of invention have give 
that late discovered powers of 


‘ 


thumb or 
applied to the 
Because it ig 
© power yil] 
a law to which 
n Tepeated p 

; e Nature will not 
gear on’ to those means and appliances which they 
have antiquated. They refuse to waste themsel “4 
From the natural sympathy—so to speak—which 
exists between the ‘best of its kind’ jn a 
department of matter, may be deduced the 
ception of a corresponding law of antipathy between 
things separate and incongruous in their nature and 
degrees of excellence, and remote in the order of 
invention. It is not the inapplicability of steam-power 
but the incor gtuity with it of the plough, (an instru. 
ment employed for the purpose of applyiug animal 
traction to the art of cultivation, and belonging on] 
to that secondary class of powers) that forbids the 
union. The plough does not cultivate—it must be 
followed by the harrow, the scuftler, the roller the 
scarifier to complete, by many and repeated ‘Pro. 
cesses the work which, after all, is not so well done 
as it is accomplished in one good digging by—the 
spade. Isthere nothing in this to furnish a suggestion 
as to the mode in which steam-power must be applied, 
if ever, to the problem of cultivation? We estimate 
the expense of a summer's fallow on stiff land (five 
ploughings, with harrowing, &e. to correspond, and 
loss by rent,) at 5/. per acre. It could be well dug 
for less money at one operation. Why is it not? 
Because our horses and implements would be lying 
1ecessary by the whole 
economy of the farm arrangements as at present 
constituted, and which prevent the possibility of 


| adapting hand-work on the scale required to get the 


fields ready at the proper periods; and also, because 
cultivation by hand requires a peculiar co-operation 
of the will (well understood by employers of the 


| spade labour) demanding either an inward impulse 


which nothing but direct self-interest can give, ora 


destroys the balance of profit from spade cultivation 
over the clumsy honesty of such animal power as 
we have long substituted for it. Set a man to dig 
two acres of land, one for your wheat crop and the 
other for his own, and you will see quickly the 
operation—almost unconscious to the labourer him- 
self—of that law which limits spade-work to his own 
plot, and denies it to your acreage. The plough, 
and all the instruments that follow it, are only the 
‘animal power’ substitute for that more perfect 
process accomplished in brief by the spade, when 
worked by the foot, held by the hand and directed 
by the skill and purpose of manual labour. This is 
what mechanical power must imitate—not the slug- 
gish cleaving of the ploughshare which only splits 
up an unbroken seam of surface, making a fulcrum 
of that which lies below, and thus pressing and 
polishing the sub-soil year after year into barren and 
impermeable induration, which the roots of no 
annual can penetrate. This is but the first ofa 
whole series of imperfect processes, not one of which 
it is even desirable to imitate; not one of which is 
necessary where the spade can be used. Why then 
should we wish that ploughing should ever be done 
by steam power stationary or locomotive? What 
we want is not ploughing, but cultivation, that pro- 
cess which the farmer by necessity performs in three, 
four or five acts, not half so well as the gardener 
accomplishes it in one. As well might we expect to 
apply successfully the boiler and cylinder of a loco- 
motive to the pole of a four-horse coach, or the 
shafts of a waggon, or the lever handle of a common 
pump, or the distaff and spindle of a cotte ge spit- 
ning-wheel, as attempt to gear on the power of steam 
to the elaborate clumsiness of a plough. In every 
case where steam has superseded animal labour (a8 
it is its mission to do), it has demanded to be har- 
nessed to the work with a harness of its own, it has 
rejected old-fashioned tools and their appliances and 
has seized at once the shortest means to its object 
Instead of the leverage of the horse's leg pulling at 
the axle-tree, it seizes at once upon the wheel, and 
drives it round; and instantly (by that law of 
occult affinities above alluded to) a demand 8 
raised for the most perfect surface, for the wheel- 
tire to sun on; the iron rail is supplied, and 
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yr. M‘Adam though a very good dog in his day is 
aanded. ; 

#§o again, instead of working at the pump-handle, 

+ seizes at once upon the sucker-rod and drives it 

- and down. Instead of wasting time in the back- 

et nd forward action of our oar, it drives along 

pene by the continuous stroke of the paddle- 

gheel, or, still more simply, by the screw. But of 

i] its triumphs, the greatest and the most astound- [ 
re was when the puzzling problem of the spinning- | 
* ] presented itself! Here was the foot, the 
Souh a the finger, the directing will—all at | 
work at once, and all to be imitated and superseded tl 
the very moisture of the skin requisite to the rolling 

od hardening of the twist, as it was pressed between 

the fingers! What an operation to attempt by the 
dead rollers of machinery. Under the full glare of 

gich a precedent, what upon the same earth, it may | 
be surely asked, declares that the act of inverting 
and crushing a clod of soil should present an insur- 
mountable or an unprofitable task to steam-driven 
machinery. I say ‘inverting and crushing,’ for in 
those two acts lies the problem of cultivation. In 
4 dry climate it is simpler than under our moist | 
atmosphere, for we are obliged to chop the soil | 
instead of crushing it. If we analyze the act of | 
cultivation as performed by the spade, it is as | 
follows :—The blade is pressed to the requisite depth | 
into the soil, the handle is then bent down, asa lever, 

to lift the slice which is turned over and dropped | 
into the trench; top downwards; the under surface | 
thus exposed, is then chopped and cut, in order to | 
admit the atmosphere, which in «fact after all 
is the real fertilizer,_and to expose the soil to 
which, as fully as possible, is the whole object of 
cultivation. It is hardly necessary to point out how 
imperfectly this is done by the plough. Instead of 
inverting, it turns the soil only half or three-quarters 
over: it goes through it like a wedge, squeezing it | 





from its bed, instead of raising and loosening it. It 
istrue it breaks the soil if light, but it is the heavy | 


il that needs most breaking; and in proportion as 
the furrow slice is broken, it often drops back, and 
the inversion is incomplete. It leaves the surface 
weeds either actually peeping at the edge of the 
furrow slice, or if concealed yet seldom sufficiently | 
buried to be destroyed: but what is worse, it does 
all its work at the expense of the subsoil, which year 
after year is worn and sometimes polished to a case- 
hardened surface by the repeated pressure of the 
share, and the stamping of the iron-shod hoofs that 
drag it. What can offer a more forbidding and 
impenetrable barrier to the descending roots than | 
such a pavement as this meeting the sponge-like 
fibres that are destined to find nourishment for the 
stem,and which begin to seek it at the greatest depths, 
just when the plant is in the latter stages of its 
growth, forming the grain in the ear? This evil the 
spade entirely avoids, it neither hardens nor loosens 
the subsoil, it leaves it in precisely its natural state, 
moderately stiff, a condition perhaps the safest for 
plants of the grain tribe, which require a firm footing 
to carry their long stem, though for the more suc- 
culent tribe of root-crops a subsoil broken to a 
greater depth is desirable. The plough is certainly 
a better cultivator upon a light than upon a stiff} 
wil. It is upon heavy and retentive clays that the | 
superiority of the spade is pre-eminent. Here, there- | 
fore, is the great field for improvement: what we want | 
upon the clays, which embrace so large a portion | 
of Great Britain, is a mode of cultivation which may 
be accomplished without the treading of animals, or 
any traction at all of the implement of tillage across 
the worked land. In pursuing, therefore, the subject 
of cultivation by steam, the idea of the plough is a | 
misleader. What we want is not to plough the land 
but to cultivate it; and if, as I have endeavoured to 
show, the plough and all its subsidiary implements 
area mere substitute for the spade, and on stiff soils 
4 @ moist climate, a very expensive, cumbrous, and 
imperfect one, the object of the inventive machinist 
will be better directed, as well as simplified by dis- 
carding it altogether from his thoughts, and concen- 
trating his attention on the action of the spade. The 
gardener scarcely permits a dog to walk over a bed 
that has been newly worked, yet the farmer is obliged 
to let his whole team of horses, with all his heavy 
implements, pass over his land many times after the 
caltivation is finished; and even after the sowing is | 








done, the seed-harrows do but skim and film over | the heiress in his own net and to terrify her 


the dismal work made in damp weather by the tread | into marrying him. 


of the horses that draw them, and the previous im- 
plements. On heavy land in a moist season, this is 
most pernicious: in fact it limits the cultivation of 
such soils to seven months out of the twelve. Now, 
all attempts at cultivation by steam seem to have 
failed chiefly from this reason, that the experimentalist 
has set out with the idea of an instrument that is to 
be drawn backwards and forwards across the field like 
a plough, either by a locomotive or stationary engine. 
No such necessity exists. The spade is not drawn 
across the field: it acts perpendicularly upon the 
spot it is applied to; separating, lifting, and inverting 
each spadeful in succession, neither damaging by any 
farther pressure the soil it has once moved, nor hard- 
ening the subsoil underneath, in the act of moving it.” 


We have somewhat exceeded the limits which 


| we had assigned ourselves,—and will only pro- 


long the subject for a few lines in order to 
convey a suggestion. Whenever we establish 
an Agricultural Society of our own we will have 
a motto, and it shall run thus:—“ We go for 
six quarters an acre.” 





Maternal Love: a Novel. By Margratia Lou- 
don, Author of ‘ First Love.’ 3 vols. Newby. 
‘* By desire” —as the playbills say—we acquaint 
the reader that Mrs. Margratia Loudon is 
not the lady who in her maiden days amused 
the world with some pleasant but slight novels, 
and whe since her marriage with the late re- 
gretted horticulturist, has turned her talents toless 
romantic but more useful account. This ‘ Ma- 
ternal Love’ is a most amusing book; but we 
are not sure how far its maternity would be 
envied by any novelist of the gentler sex. 
we say this doubtfully—not dogmatically,—it 
is from a misgiving that we may really have 
lost all perceptive power as regards style. Mat- 


processes of modern invention, that which in our 
school-days passed for fustian may have been 
converted into cloth of gold,—and such para- 
graphs as the following (now-a-days astound- 
ingly frequent) may have become the model 
language of ‘‘ The Victorian Era.” — 

“*Tis drawing towards the close of one of those 
delightful days, within that magic span, the honey- 
moon. The light of love is still beaming in the 
bridegroom’s eyes. The gentle bride scarcely can 
yet brook the ardour of his gaze. From time to 
time her eyelids tremble, and the silken lashes fall 
upon her cheek, while his tender whispers thrill her 
heart with joy.” 

To lay aside badinage, the most tolerant man 


| or woman would be justified who, after tasting 


such a morsel of lollypop language as the above, 
should toss aside the book, with Mr. Burchell’s 
emphatic “Fudge,’’—declining further to partake 
of its ‘sweets’ and ‘savours.” Yet, strange 
to say, as we proceeded with the tale we found 
ourselves becoming curious as to its issue: 
whence it may be augured that Mrs. Loudon is 
better skilled in story than in style. There is 
no incident in ‘ Maternal Love’ which has not 
been used one thousand times before.—A weak 
widower marries a scheming governess; and is 





| thereupon cast off by his father, an outrageous 


and insolent peer (somewhat after the pattern 


| of one of Miss Ferriar’s unamiable characters). 


His fortunes are seriously involved by this pater- 
nal persecution :—and his eldest daughter by 
his first wife, heiress to the family property, 
becomes the good angel who stands betwixt 
him and ruin. In doing this, Catherine all but 
wrecks herself. She is beloved by a model lover 
— Adrian Wentworth; but brought into all 
kinds of disagreeable and equivocal positions 
by her secret interviews with the lawyer Jean 
de Lyoncourt,—who proffers to aid her pious 


There are, besides, some 
dozen of other characters, to catalogue whom 
were time wasted. ‘Maternal Love’ contains a 
fair quantum of preaching “‘ according to the 
fashion of the time” touching the reciprocal 
duties of rich and poor—the beauties, blessings 
and bearings of education, &c. &c. &c. The 
addition of more words in praise or in excep- 
tion would hardly give to those whom it may 
concern a better idea of the curious farrago 
calling itself ‘Maternal Love’ than may be 
gathered from the above. 





Prince Louis Ferdinand—[{ Prinz Louis Ferdi- 
nand|. A Romance. By Fanny Lewald. 
Breslau, Max & Co.; London, Williams & 
Norgate. 

Ovr last notice of Mdlle. Lewald was as a 

traveller in Italy, in the English dress lent her 

by the Countess D’Avigdor [ 4th. No. 1092]. 

In the work now before us she returns to 

Prussian ground in her earlier character of a 

novelist; with a latitude, both in the choice 

of her subject and in its handling, that reminds 
us of the changes that have taken place in 

Germany since the appearance of her former 





If | 


| ters must have changed! By some of the magical | 


book. On the present occasion she has ven- 
tured to turn into the hero of a romance a 
real prince, of the last generation only, of the 
| royal family of Prussia—that gallant Louis 
| Ferdinand whose impetuous spirit met the 
fate he is believed to have sought on the 
| battle-field of Saalfeld (Oct. 10, 1806), four 
| days before the disastrous action at Jena. To 
choose for the subject of a novel published 
within the Prussian dominions a scion of the 
reigning house so lately cut off, would of itself 
have been hardly possible while a censorship 
was still in force: but the absolute freedom 
with which the author has treated the characters 
of the Prince and of other crowned or noble 
personages with whom he was connected or in 
collision, seems nearly to touch the line beyond 
which the liberty of fiction may justly be called 
licence. This frank use of well-known names 
in imaginary situations is not confined to the 
highest figures of Berlin society; it is applied 
throughout the work to many others, celebrated 
in literary and political circles, with a degree 
of confidence which we do not remember to 
have seen reached in any other production of 
this kind. Notabilities lately deceased or still 
extant — Rahel, the Mendelssohns, Wilhelm 
Schlegel, Gentz, Von Haugwitz, Dussek, &c., 
with others less public in their repute abroad, 
but familiar to the capital, where many of 
their relatives or descendants must now be liv- 
ing—are brought on the stage—amidst figures 
either merely fictitious or veiled under fancy 
names,—with as little ceremony or reserve as 
if the authoress were describing a ‘“‘ new Ata- 
lantis” or calling up the beauties, gallants and 
statesmen of the middle ages. How this way 
of striking into the very heart, as it were, of 
a society still freshly remembered, may be re- 
garded just now in Berlin we cannot pretend 
to conjecture. Tous its novelty, not to say bold- 
ness, appears by far the most remarkable feature 
of a romance which on other grounds, perhaps, 
would scarcely have obtained much attention. 
That this is its distinguishing quality, however, 
can hardly be thought to have occurred to the 
| ingenious authoress. On the contrary, she ap- 
pears from her very curious dedication of the book 
to take—rightly or wrongly it is not for us to say 
—an estimate of the indulgence of all concerned 
in the exhibition of persons but lately deceased, 
in an imaginary drama, according to which the 
| process would be an absolute merit in the 








filial purposes, while after the fashion of holy | novelist and “a real blessing’ to survivors. 
Mr. Oily Gammon he desires only to enmesh ,; One of the most prominent figures in this 
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romance is the celebrated Jewess, Rahel Levin, 
afterwards the wife of Varnhagen von Ense— 
whose respect for her memory has been cele- 
brated in a well-known book. This gifted 
young lady is not only followed with entire 
unreserve by Mdlle. Lewald through every 
circumstance of her domestic position, family 
life and social relations, but her most private 
feelings and sensibilities, even, are exposed 
with as much freedom as Madame Dudevant 
could use towards an imaginary heroine. She 
is represented, for instance, as burning with 
an unrequited passion for the Prince,—and act- 
ing the while as his confidante and well-wisher 
in amours such as a well-born virgin in past 
times would have deemed quite unworthy of 
her sympathies, even where her own affec- 
tions might not be wounded by the exposure 
of illicit loves. This, if true, we should have 
thought it somewhat strange in a lady to print 
while the husband of Rahel Levin was still 
living—something more than strange, if the feel- 
ings and conduct ascribed to the deceased were 
but invented to colour the scenes of a novel. 
But the fact of a novel in which she is thus 
exhibited—we will not say exposed—being 
actually dedicated to her surviving husband, and 
that in terms expressly assuming that he ‘‘ must 
sympathize with” and ‘ sanction” the per- 
formance,—while the absence ofany protest from 
the widower would seem to imply that he too 
finds nothing to complain of in the whole 
proceeding,—this altogether passes expectation, 
and strikes even amazement mute. We cease 
to wonder at any liberties taken with the lives 
of princes and statesmen—whose actions of what- 
ever kind are in some sense public, and have 
often been turned to use in a more cautious 
way by novelists — when we see the uncon- 
cern with which the book opens those secret 
doors of private life, down to the very recesses 
of the virgin’s bower, which have hitherto been 
deemed sacred from the intrusion of the histo- 
rian even of simple matter-of-fact, during the 
life-time at least of surviving relations. This is 
an enjoyment of the “liberty of unlicensed 
rinting”’ which its warmest ‘ apologists’’ will 
ee be disposed to celebrate. 

Waiving, however, all questions of the novel- 
ist’s right to play with real persons of our own 
time in this unceremonious fashion, it will be 
curious enough to trace, in the portrait Mdlle. 
Lewald has drawn of her fancied Louis Ferdi- 
nand, the sort of figure which passes for heroic 
with a certain class of female minds. The 
ground of the sketch is evidently borrowed 
from Varnhagen von Ense’s slight biographical 
notice,—now printed in the fourth volume of 
his ‘ Miscellanies.’ But in Mdlle. Lewald’s 
attempt to restore to life the character as it is 
described in that Memoir, we find the propor- 
tions altogether changed:—while its levities 
are enhanced, scarcely a trait is left of those 
manly features which bespoke indulgence for 
the Prince’s errors. The design has been to 
represent the Prince as a noble nature, caged in 
by accidents of birth and position, exhausting 
itself in vain struggles to get free scope for 
generous action, and ever yearning to rise 
while fretting in the soil which mis-directed 
energies have cast aboutit. How is this idea em- 
bodied in the conduct of the hero? Two-thirds 
of his career, as set forth in these volumes, are 
occupied with libertine adventures—expressly 
described as the fruits of hasty and delusive 
passions, and in no instance pretending to 
the title of a worthy love. In his exploits 
of this class we see little displayed but the 
vehemence of an ardent temperament and a 
headlong pursuit of self-indulgence. He pur- 
sues any pretty woman who strikes his fancy 
with a levity checked by no consideration what- 











ever,—is capricious, inconstant, and attimeseven | 
treacherous in his conduct to the victims of his | 
liking. So little delicate are the sentiments of 
this “noble nature,’’ that he can enjoy a new | 
conquest while unable to quit his old loves; and 
the object above all of his grande passion is | 
a married beauty—whose attractions have been 
proved by twenty notorious intrigues before she 
captivates the Prince. In other parts of his 
conduct we see him equally rash, petulant and 
devoid of any kind of manly self-control :—and, 
with all his generous aspirations and sensitive- 
ness in the point of honour, not incapable of 
submitting to mean concessions when they are 
exacted as the price of the money needed to 
supply his reckless extravagance. As the re- 
deeming traits among these not very heroic 
features, we are told to give him credit for per- 
sonal gallantry and ready good nature; and to 
admire his impatience of oppression and in- 
justice in others (which does not, however, pre- 
vent him from wounding the honour of men 
and abusing the softness of women, when they 
happen to cross any of his fugitive caprices). 
As to his restless desire for action, for political 
influence and military command—in a cha- 
racter such as Mdlle. Lewald draws, it would | 
scarcely be deemed a loss to the world or a | 
wrong to the Prince that this wish was not 
gratified. — Such is the figure here dressed 
up as the hero of a tragedy of hopeful man- 
hood blighted from the hour of nativity by an | 
adverse star,—and apt, with proper develope- | 
ment, for the highest virtues! It is worth | 
notice, because the morbid features in this ex- | 
hibition are not peculiar to Mdlle. Lewald | 
alone. The same ideal appears, with slight | 
differences, in a numerous school of writers, | 
—mostly, it may be observed, of the gentler 
sex; whose conceptions of what is admir- 
able in men may be presumed to meet with 
the sympathy of a large circle of readers if 
we are to judge from the currency of their per- 
formances. From the prevalence and success 
of such representations (for which some later 
novelists of France and Germany are especially 
distinguished) a thoughtful observer will not 
fail to draw one or two conclusions,—more sig- 
nificant, we apprehend, than encouraging—as 
to the standard of nature and of morals in the 
minds of authors who depict and of readers 
who can delight in them. 

The thread of this romance—such as it is— 
it would not be easy to follow here. The story 
is little more than a series of adventures and 
scenes, connected only—when connected at all 
—by the reappearance in them of the same 
actors; and it breaks off abruptly with the 
Prince’s death at Saalfeld,—leaving the state and 
fortunes of every other personage in the drama 
unravelled at the several points where their last 
appearances have taken place. The effect of 
the whole, as well as of the part intended to 
beautify the ill-starred Prince’s career, is alto- 
gether comfortless and inconclusive. Weseem 
to witness a procession of midnight masquers, 
hurrying onwards through the mire without 
knowing why or whither,—and only seen long 
enough to show that while not one of the crowd 
is fit for any better place, every one seems ill- 
placed and wretched in the part allotted to him 
in the pageant. 

We shall not make any extracts from this 
novel :—which the author, as we collect from the 
title-page, expects will be offered to English 
readers by some translator. The most “ effect- 
ive” scenes—of any moderate compass— are 
either marked by liberties taken with real 
characters, as already mentioned, or coloured 
somewhat too highly for the taste of sober 
critics like ourselves. There are curious bits 


| another cheaper form of vade me 





of moralizing scattered throughout the story,— 


of which we were somewhat 
few specimens : — but these 
fairly represent the substance 
what we cannot on the who 
would not unjustly depreciate 
tions. 
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Almanacs, Se. for 1850. 
Tue Pocket- Books are once more appearing, just 
as blithely and boldly as if Mr. Letts anda score 
of rival Diary publishers had not substituted 
. cum for th 
old morocco-clad_ half-crown’s worth—just aif 
(whispers a voice in our ear) any one Wore 
pockets now-a-days! Punch is in the field with 
good store of pleasant pictures. Mr. R. Doyle’s 
accompaniments to the list of royal and noble 
personages (vide especially the vignette which 
introduces “ Peers who are minors”) are merri] 
and gracefully fantastic. There is a wisdom in 
the decoration prefacing “ Public Offices” worth 
commending to the retrenchers, and to such as 
hold that ‘“‘ England expects every man”—Req 
Tape as well as Red Coat—* to do his duty,” 
Then, the frontispiece, a highly-coloured illustra. 
tion of the working of Socialism, has touches of 
such merit as Mr. Leech gives better than an 
contemporary. The old harridan decked out in 
feathers and a chatelaine, wrangling over the 
washing-tub, ‘is a rare object. We are not 99 
sure that Punch’s pen has this year equalled his 
pencil: but, peradventure the fault and the 
want of laughing power may be in ourselves, 
The writers take rank amongst the cheerful 
and hopeful philosophers :—they see good in 
everything, progress everywhere. The colleges 
for ladies and the consequent improvement in 
female education must have consequences :— 
and instead of the frivolous minstrelsy of the 
boudoir now in vogue, Punch suggests that we 
may hope hereafter for a higher style of song- 
music. He gives specimens.— 
LAYS OF THE LABORATORY. 
Hydrogen to Chlorine. 
Oh! tell me when wilt thou be mine, 
My beautiful, my green! 
Oh! say our atoms shall combine, 
My love—my own Chlorine! 
How slowly will the moments pass, 
The sand of Time will run 
As Muriatic Acid Gas, 
Till thou and I make one! 
Magnesia, the Forsaken One, to Sulphuric Acid. 
Thou has left me for another; 
Be it so, since we must part: 
Scorn’d affinity I'll smother; 
Go, unconstant as thou art. 
Since Baryta, me forsaking, 
Thou hast chosen for thy mate, 
I, a worthier partner taking, 
Will become a Carbonate. 
To a rival more alluring, 
Now magnesia yields thee free; 
Form with her a more enduring 
Sulphate than thou didst with me! 
Ammonia ; a Duet. 
Ammonia so frolicsome, whither away? 
To sport in the breeze like a butterfiy gay. 
Still lively as ever, thou aériform thing! 
My delight is to constantly be on the wing, 
So I'll merrily, merrily, soar to the sky, 
For you know I'm the volatile Alkali. 
Tra, la, la, la. 

The Lives of the Chancellors that ought to 
have been, is a pleasant supplemental chapter 
to Lord Campbell.— 

“We were eight in family, and all boys. We 
are still alive. Iam the youngest. My father was 
in the law, and he had a great notion that he should 
live to see one of ‘his boys’ Lord Chancellor. Jt 
was the only pleasure he seemed to live for. 
Jack was the first Lord Chancellor amongst us; but 
suppose I appoint myself on this occasion Lond 
Campbell, and write the— 

Lives and Biographies of Lord Chancellors that 
ought to have been. 

“ Lorp CHancettor Jack was a fine boy. The 
first day of his articles he spent in a billiard-room. 
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Fe wed to buy all his rings, and pins, and sticks, 
and studs, with his winnings at billiards. Many an 
oon has he spent in ‘ Jackson's Rooms,’ pocket- 

=ng a large pool, when he ought to have been in the 
pr intent upon an execution or marriage settlement. 
ema on for three years, by which time Jack 
had arrived to be the first play er at billiards about | 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields; but, as for law, he knew about 
as much as the City tollman at the bottom of Chan- 
Lane. In fact, I will be bound that the latter 

eo have drawn up a conveyance In much less 
Po than my brother Jack. My father, however, 
had great faith in Jack, and would speak of him 
at dessert, as ‘a clever lad, if he would but work. 
He’s got it in him, Sir, and you'll see he'll he Lord 
Chancellor yet, when once he gives his mind to it. 
This prediction was continued with unabated faith 
until Jack was absent for a fortnight 


for four years, 
f and never showed at the 


at the breakfast table, 


office at all, and my father was exceedingly angry, 
for he had to carry the blue bag down every morn- 


to bring it home again every night him- 
gif, At last a letter came, in which Jack coolly 
informed my father that ‘he hated the law: he 
did not consider it a gentlemanly profes ion, the 
more he saw of it, the more he was disgusted with 
it? and he had gone to India to seek his fortune. 
My father cried bitterly over his toast on reading 
this resolution; but all he said was, ‘Stupid fellow, 
he might have been Lord Chancellor if he had 
chosen.’ F ; 

“ Aveustus, my second brother, was quite a dif- 
ferent Lord Chancellor. He never missed a day 
polishing his high stool; he was a mirror of all the 
legal virtues. My father was very proud of 
Augustus, and would introduce him everywhere, 
to the ladies especially, as ‘the future Lord Chan- 
cellor of England.’ This confidence was ill-re- 

id. Augustus married a rich young widow, 
whose fortune he had ascertained in proving her 
husband's will, and he instantly left the law. My 
father was never so astonished. ‘Dear me!’ he 
kept saying, ‘how foolish to be sure! Fifteen 
years more, and the dear boy might have been 
Lord Chancellor.’ 

“Mortimer Cutubert was the third. My father 
tried to rear him for the Woolsack very hard, indeed; 
and nearly succeeded in hatching a live Chancellor. 
He read through ‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries’ with 
him three times, and made him a present of his law 
library when he was admitted. He would correct 
his briefs, and take him to every difficult con- 
sultation, and argue the most difficult points of law 
with him after dinner. Sometimes my father would 
be Plaintiff's Counsel, and Mortimer would be | 
Defendant’s; and there they would go on speechify- 
ing for hours in the parlour; my father abusing my 
brother, and Mortimer inveighing in the choicest | 
forensic style against my father, who would look on | 
with a face beaming with satisfaction, and smile but | 
too happy, at his son, who was calling him every- 
thing that was bad. On these occasions, the ‘ Gentle- 
men of the Jury’ used to be represented by a bottle 
of port and two wine-glasses, and my mother gene- 
tally represented ‘My Lud.’ How delighted my 
father was on these occasions; and I really think 
the more he was abused, the better he was pleased. 
Mortimer entered at Gray’s Inn, and was gra- | 
dually eating his way to the Woolsack, when 
he foolishly feel in love with his housekeeper 
and married her. My father was a very proud 
man and would not see Mortimer from that | 
moment. 
“Lorp CuanceLtor Freverick liked smoking 
cigars, liked going to the opera, liked being seen in | 
the Park, and liked waltzing and pic-nics, and water | 
parties, and the races, and everything in short that 
&good steady articled clerk should not like. These 
kings being liberally indulged in, ended in his not 
liking the Law much, and the consequence of his 
distaste was his buying (or rather my aunt's buying, 
for she lent him the money, and I know he owes it 
to the present day,) a commission in the Guards. 
After this my father grew desperate. He articled 
two ofhis sons together. 

“Lorv Cuancettors Bos anp Brtt—for they 
both shared the same Sack—went the way of all the | 
others, that is to say, the contrary way tothe one my 
father wanted them to take, as happens too often 


ing, and 





| might injure 


with young men that will have a way of their own. 
Unfortunately, the way they took did not lead to the 
House of Lords or Lincoln’s Inn Hall, or any of 
the royal palaces. Bob turned player, and Bill 
popular philanthropist and preacher. * * The two last 
Chancellors that ever sat on the family W oolsack were 
Ogmandisham and Myself. Lord Chancellor Og- 


| mandisham—or Og, as we familiarly called him— 


was indeed a clever fellow. Oh! the golden dreams 
my father had about his ‘dear Og.’ He made sure 
of a son of his bagging the seals at last, till one 
morning he was arrested for ‘contempt of Court,’ and 
carried off to the Fleet. The fact was, that Master 


| Ogmandisham had been directed to file in the Six 


Clerks’ office, some very important Order, instead 
of which his clever head being full at the time of 


| making silk out of cobwebs, which would enable coal- 


heavers to wear silk stockings, he had forgotten 
everything about the Orcer, and had pursued his 
own particular scientific walk in search of spiders. 
When he heard of my father’s arrest, he rushed with 
all filial tenderness to the Fleet to console and 
advise with him, but you may imagine his utter dis- 
appointment when my father repulsed him, and 
reproached him for being the cause of his disgraceful 
imprisonment. Og warmly denied the charge, but, 
upon being asked ‘what he had done with the 
order ?’—it flashed upon him all at once that he had 
got it in his waistcoat pocket from which he drew it, 
a mass of confused cobwebs. My father sternly 
asked him ‘Is that the way, sir, to be Lord Chan- 
cellor ?” but Og prudently held his tongue, for what 
answer could he possibly make? The mischief, 
however, did not end here. As my father was leaving 
the prison he was encountered by an unlucky client, 
whom he had years ago imprisoned for a long bill of 
costs. This man had often declared that if he ever 
came across him, he would serve him out. This 
opportunity apparently had arrived, for he no sooner 
caught my father by the collar than he raised a cry 
of ‘Pump him.’ The handle was already lifted, 
when, Ogmandisham came opportunely to the rescue, 
and in the seuffle got ducked instead. My father’s 
fright was such that he left the Law soon afterwards, 
bequeathing a beautiful business (we have six railways 
in Chancery, and ten confirmed lunatics) to me. He 
still believes I was born to be Lord Chancellor. We 
all dined together last Christmas Day. After dinner 
the great joke was the number of Lord Chancellors 
there had been in the family. It was curious upon 
looking round to see how each had turned out. 
1792. No.1] was the first to take out billiard tables 
to India.—1797. No. 2 won the first prize at the 
Gooseberry Show last year at Chesterfield.—1812. 
No. 3 is on view generally every morning at 
the Horse-Guards from eleven to twelve. — 
1813-14. Nos. 4 and 5 belong to the rival 
companies of the Adelphi and Exeter Hall. 1820-21. 
No. 6 is digging for the philosopher's stone, 
and No. 7 is the writer of this article—only it is re- 
quested that the fact may not be mentioned, as it 
me in my profession, for my father still 
indulges over his old Port in the glowing conviction 
that ‘some day I shall be Lord Chancellor, ” 


The ‘Sentiment of Trade’ is another indica- 


| tion of that progress to which we have before 


alluded. Why should the high-born or high- 
bred monopolize all sentiment?— or alone 
indulge in ‘the moistened eye” and ‘the 
quivering lip’? 

“ My personal experience,” says the writer, “ has 
introduced me to many members of the trading com- 
munity who have been so exceedingly sensitive, that 
Niobe—the well-known watering-pot of antiquity— 
was a dry subject in comparison to the least moist of 
the lot. Ihave known my tailor, when he has called 
upon me for my little bill, and received his usual 
answer, I have known melt into a flood of tears at 
finding that I would not or could not liquidate. I have 
witnessed an extraordinary instance of softness on the 
part of my bootmakers, consisting of a firm of two, 
and who, when they learnt from me that they could 
get nothing on my account, or on any account what- 


, 


| ever, began weeping so bitterly that the partnership 


was actually dissolved in tears. After these examples, 
I came to the conclusion—which brings me back to 
what I said at the beginning—that sentiment is not 
incompatible with trade. Though poets or geniuses 


are often out of business, and are an irritable race, 
yet there is also a sort of counter-irtitation which goes 
on behind the counter in the mercantile mind. I 
will evince my own confidence in my own theory, by 
writing a few sentimental songs for tradesmen, in the 
sanguine hope of their becoming popular; and in the 
conviction that I shall bring home the language of 
sentiment to men’s businesses and bosoms, by which 
I mean the bosoms of men of business; and I am 
sure that, if I do bring it home to them, the article 
will be paid for on delivery, in accordance with the 
ready-money custom which such customers are cer- 
tain to approve.— 
The Boot-Maker’s Song. 
**Tlis heart’s in his high-lows,” the cold world cries, 
When it sees me at work ona shoe; 
But an under-current of feeling lies, 
Like the syrup beneath the crust of the pies, 
When it don’t in the baking ooze through. 
They little imagine what I feel, 
While my spirits are light to view; 
A painful effort may serve to conceal 
A worn-out sole, no art can heal, 
Though the upper leather's new. 
This is a taste of the quality of these songs, 
—and sufficient. 

We pass on to another Pocket-Book, which 
is as soberly and steadily sentimental as the one 
that we are leaving is saucily satirical. This 
is, Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memorandum Book and 
Poetical Miscellany, with its pleasantly old- 
fashioned freight of tales, charades, verses, and 
pages of answers to correspondents :—from the 
last, by the way, we gather the astounding fact 
in natural history, that there did exist a lady 
in Sudbury who married nine husbands !—We 
had fancied that the days were gone when 
Alphonso and Peter Pliable and Priscilla pro- 
pounded pretty little queries and received 
serious answers. But here they be, in goodly 
array !—And here, as formerly in Mr. Fulcher’s 
carefully selected miscellany, is verse far superior 
to the average of pocket-book verse :—as “ the 
reader shall presently see.” 

The Castles we built in Air. 
FRANCES BROWN, 
There were builders strong on the earth of old, 
To-day there are planners rare ; 
But never was temple, home, nor hold 
Like the castles we built in air, 
We piled them high through the long lone hours 
By a chill hearth’s flickering brands, 
Through the twilights heavy with wintry showers 
That found us in stranger lands. 


The store was small and the friends were few 
We owned in those building days ; 

But stately and fair the fabrics grew 
That no gold of earth could raise ; 

For time was conquered and fortune moved— 
Our wishes were builders there, 

And oh! but there gathered guests beloved 
To the castles we built in air. 


No place was left for the bonds and fears, 
For the lore so sagely small, 

Of this gaining world that wears our years 
Away in its thankless thrall. 

Once more we stood in the lights that crossed 
Our souls on their morning track, 

And oh! that we had not loved or lost 
But ever the dream comes back ! 

It was joy to pause by the pleasant homes 
That our wandering steps have passed, 

Yet weary looks through the woodbine blooms 
Or the wreathing vines were cast. 

But there fell no age and there rose no strife 
And there never was room for care, 

Where grew the flowers of our dreaming life 
By the homes that we built in air. 


Oh ! dark and lone have the bright hearths grown 
Where our fond and gay hearts met, 
For many have changed, and some are gone 
But we build the blithe homes yet ; 
As men have built in the date tree's shade 
Ere Egypt raised her fanes, 
Ere a star was named, or a brick was laid 
On the old Chaldean plains. 


Even thus have they framed their towers of thought 
As the ages came and went, 
From the fisher boy in his Shetland boat, 
To the Tartar in his tent. 
And some that beyond our azure say 
There are realms for hope and prayer, 
Have deemed them but lingerings by the way, 
These castles we build in air. 





Edinburgh, 1849. 

As for the pages of conundrums with which 

| this red book closes, they are too unspeakably 
entangled and darkly mysterious for our inge- 
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nuity—things to be reviewed by The Sphynz, 
not in the Atheneum. This pocket-book, in 
short, tells of pleasant home worlds where 
leisure abounds and wasting excitement cometh 
not :—and as a warrant that such oases still exist, 
it deserves to be welcomed (as Perdita hath it) 
with “ grace and remembrance.” 





Sussex Archeological Collections. Vol. II. 

J. R. Smith. 

Here is pleasant proof of what may be done 
by zeal, energy and ability. The Sussex Ar- 
dated Society originated, we believe, with 
two gentlemen—Mr. Blaauw and Mr. Lower— 
whose earnest spirits seem to have aroused the 
whole intelligence of the county. The result 
is before the public in volumes not to be 
equalled by the published labours of metropo- 
litan associations. 

We have ever held that much good can be 
effected by the Archeological Institute only 
through affiliated Societies. The entire field 
is too vast to be efficiently cultivated by any 
general Society. The eye of such an institution 
is not sufficiently microscopic; and unaided by 
local pioneers it wastes half its energies in empty 
space and vague generalities. Local men and 
local committees, from the very fact that their 
observations are limited and their sympathies 
somewhat narrowed, are best able to deal with 
such unconsidered trifles as are often of most 
interest and value to the archzologist. The 
resources of the parent Society may on occa- 
sions be called in aid,—and, thus directed, be 
brought to bear with ease and efficiency. The 
powers of a local committee grow with what 
they feed on. A local association tends natu- 
rally and necessarily to diffuse such a respect 
and regard for antiquity—surrounding all things 
with a history and an interest—as foster surely 
the cause of recovery and preservation. 

On this point we feel that the Institute has 
not done its duty. No city ought to be visited 
by the London Society which has not established, 
or does not propose to establish, a local asso- 
ciation. The labours and difficulties are said 
to be great :—why, they are insurmountable to 
those who never attempt to overcome them. 
They were insurmountable at Winchester; 
although the county has not even a written 
History, and the virgin soil promised to yield 
the greatest treasures to the first cultivators. 
They were insurmountable although, as we hap- 
pen to know, many influential gentlemen were 
eager for the establishment of such a Society 
—although the county and town members, 
the higher clergy, the estated gentlemen, the 
municipal officers, and many members of the 
Institute would have subscribed at once as a 
matter of course—and in the one week of the 
meeting such a list of names might have 
been collected as would have had influence 
over the whole length and breadth of the 
county. But the officers of the Institute had 
no time to attend to the subject :—and Win- 
chester remains without its Archeological So- 
ciety and Hampshire without a county history. 
There were, we understand, a like proposal and 
a like failure at Salisbury. Now, we maintain 
that the Council and officers of the Institute 
ought to have abundance of time for all such 
useful purposes :—they ought to be prepared at 
all times to give counsel and advice, and to co- 
operate. One code of laws would be sufficient 
for all affiliated Societies; and if the officers of 
the Institute have not leisure to prepare such a 
code, let them solicit the aid of the Honorary 
Secretary of the Sussex Society.—In the mean 
time we recommend them to examine the pub- 
lished works of that Society, and learn what 
may be done by an annual subscription of only 
ten shillings! 





This second volume contains five-and-twenty 
papers,-—all of more or less local, and some of 
general, interest. The first is on the Hospital of 
St. Mary at Chichester. We infer from the 
following letter patent of Henry the Third, that 
circumstances not generally known must have 
tended seriously to depopulate the city in the 
twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.— 

“¢The King to all who shall hear or inspect this 
writing, health. Know that whereas the Church of 
S. Peter in foro of Chichester, which has been in our 
gift, is so poor (ita tenuis) in revenues and proceeds, 
that there only belong to it two parishioners, but 
neither other revenues or proceeds which might 
suffice for the repair and conservation of the said 
church, and for the ministers also serving in it; we, 
at the instance of the venerable father Ralph, 
Bishop of Chichester, our Chancellor, have granted 
that the said church be demolished (demoliatur), and 
that the aforesaid two parishioners who have belonged 
to it to be assigned for ever to the Hospital of Saint 
Mary, which is near to the said church, so that 
henceforth they may receive spiritualities (percipiant 
spiritualia) and be parishioners of the same hospital. 
Moreover we grant to the said hospital the area in 
which the said church is situated, that it may remain 
to it for ever freely and quietly, by our gift, in free, 
pure, and perpetual alms. In testimony of which 
matter we have caused these our letters patent to be 
made. Given by our hand, at Westminster, on the 
4th day of May, in the 13th year of our reign,’ 
(1229. Rot. Pat 13° Hen, III., m. 7.)” 

A paper on the early history of the Priory of 
Lewes by Mr. Blaauw is of more general in- 
terest. This Priory, as circumstances have lately 
made known, was founded by William de 
Warenne and Gundreda his wife, daughter or 
step-daughter of the Conqueror, whose remains 
were lately discovered in excavating for the 
South Coast Railway. Our readers will no 
doubt remember the doggrel at Stratford 

Blest be the man who spares these stones, 

And curst be he who moves my bones,— 
and the traditional tale of the sexton of 1693, 
that such was the fear of the above curse that 
none could be found to touch the gravestone 
even to place beneath it the wife and daughter 
of the poet, who earnestly desired to be buried 
there. Railway directors are more used to 
maledictions; and did not hesitate a moment to 
root up the very foundations of Lewes Priory 
nor to unearth the founder and his wife. 
Whether or not the curse pronounced has 
affected the dividend we leave the shareholders 
to determine. Certain it is, that the one is very 
low,—as the other is very solemn.— 

“ May God meet those who oppose or destroy 
these, with the sword of anger, and fury, and ven- 
geance, and eternal malediction; but may God meet 
those who preserve and defend them in peace, grace, 
and mercy, and eternal salvation. Amen, Amen, 
Amen.” 

Amongst other documents relating to the 
Priory, we have a deed of 1307 in which Wil- 
liam de Echingham sets forth certain rights 
and privileges which he consents to surrender 
on payment of 100/. These are curious, not 
merely as proving the strange privileges some- 
times reserved or granted, but as illustrative 
of the manners of the age. The deed sets 
forth that— 

“ The Priory was bound to receive me, with my 
wife and all my family and horses, four times every 
year, for myself and my wife to be blooded (fleoto- 
misandos), and to dwell there at the expense of the 
Priory each time for three days, and on the fourth 
day to the hearing and singing the mass, either in the 
halls of the conyent, or in other competent houses, 
and with eatables and drinks and all other things 
necessary at my stay and arrival; and moreover, 
they were bound to keep at their expense in the said 
Priory one charger or one palfrey, and one youth 
(garcionem) annually and continuously through the 
whole year, and that the said youth should receive 
all necessaries, and a robe of the same fashion as the 





CNov. 3 
youths of the Prior (robam de secta ers 
Prioris), and also that I should at 
change the youth thus sojourning 

should support one youth in the kiteh 
in order to learn the business of the cook for the hal! 
at the entire expense of the house, who shall 4 
his allowance (poturam), robe, and shoes with ‘ 
men in the service of the Prior; and one other y, = 
was to be received in the kitchen of the pd oy 
the same manner as the youths of the Prior bins rf. 
and they were bound to support two maatirene, 
hounds (caniculos leporarios vel brachettasy 
beagles, until they have completed a year; and | 
might and was entitled to remove as often as plea . 
me, the horse to be thus kept, the youths ond te 
puppies, and substitute others in their stead,” : 

The grant of a private chapel has some reser. 
vations worth a passing notice. Thus, by Deed 
of 1233 the Prior consents that Sybilla de 
Ikelesham shall have a chapel in her Hall, a 
her own expense ; but without either baptistery 
or bell, and on condition that she shall come 
four times a year to the mother church unless 
prevented by bad weather or infirmity of body 

The records of the Priory contain many 
proofs of the transference of human beings from 
one proprietor to another, as late as the middle 
of the thirteenth century, both by gift and sale 
The following is from a deed of the reign of 
King John.— 

“ Know all men present and future, that I Godfrey 
de Glinde have given and quitclaimed to God and ty 
St. Pancras of Lewes, and to the monks there serving 
God, in pure and perpetual alms, for myself and my 
heirs, Gwarinn de hamgate, my man and native 
(hominem et nativum meum), with all his chattels 
and with all his following; and because I am up. 
willing that the said monks should be hereafter dis. 
quieted or molested concerning this my donation and 
quitclaim by me or by my heirs, or by any other 
person or persons, so as not to peaceably possess the 
said Gwarinn, with all his following and chattels as 
aforesaid, I have corroborated this present charter by 
the impression of my seal and by the subscription of 
witnesses, Heribert, at the time sheriff of Sussex, 
Simon de Hechingeham, Peter de Scotney, Geoffry 
de Waddon, Milo Marshal, Benedict of Lewes, and 
many others, f. 70.” 

By another, dated 1235.— 

** Gilbert de Say gives and grants to God and $&. 
Pancras, and the monks, ‘ Reginald, son of William 
de Dedteslinges (Ditchling), his man and native, with 
all his goods and chattels, and with all his following; 
and ‘that there should be no ambiguity or contradic. 
tion in future times,” he sealed the deed, and ‘ resigned 
the said Reginald in open court of the county a 
Lewes to the said monks by the present deed.’ ‘ For 
this grant, however, and quitclaim and confirmation 
by deed, the Prior and Convent of Lewes have give: 
me ten shillings sterling.’ ”’ 


Garcionun 
my pl 
and that the, 
en of the Prio, 














In this last case the transfer was made in 
county court:—and both deeds are attested by 
the sheriff. 

Either the monks had a great bargain in 
William de Ditchling, or they paid dear for 
Alwyn the soap-maker.— 

“ William de Kaines, son and heir of Richarl, 
gives up to the priory all claim to ‘ Alwin, their man 
of Seaford, surnamed Le Soper’ (hominem illorum 
de Setford cognomento Le Soper), receiving from 
them in payment 100 shillings sterling, in the pr- 
sence of Eustace, the Archdeacon of Lewes, &c.” 
Mr. Blaauw supposes that it must have been 
the remarkable skill of the artizan that » 
greatly increased the price. 

From a valuable paper by the Rev. E. Tumer, 
we learn that Brighton was a fishing town 
importance at the time of the Conquest,—whet 
the customary rent of the manor was 4,00 
halices, either dried herrings or mackerel, the 
estimated value of which was 12/. per annum, 
a large sum in those days; and from the grams 
to Lewes Priory by the Earls de Warenne, that 
it contained two churches. The value of th 
property of the town at a period long sub- 
sequent—the middle of the seventeenth century 
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a petition to Par- 


—_— 
—may be conjectured from 
as ue they pray to be protected against the 
sacies of the French and Dutch, which were be- 
- ning ‘very greatly to increase, to their own detri- 
ginning et ? 1 in which they very feel- 
ent and annoyance;’ and In whic y very fe 
a y state, that ‘in former times, of long continuance, 
inl were wont to have and employ at sea, in times 
of neace, 60 fishing barks and boates, which in some 
yeares were wont to bring to the towne to the value 
of 7 or 8,000/. a yeare, towardes the relief and main- 
tenance of themselves and their families. If to this 
we add the amount of damage farther sustained by 
‘the caption of boates and netts,” the total annual 
loss may be estimated at little short of 30,0007.” 

‘As Mr. Turner observes, some of the regula- 
tions for the good government of the town made 
at the close of the sixteenth century read 
strangely when we remember what a mere 
lodging-letting place Brighton has since become. 

“As the town appears about this time to have been 
‘ overcharged with the multitude of poore people, 
which daylye are thought to encrease, by means of | 
receiving undertenants, lodging of straungers, and | 
the disorder of tipling houses;’ so that the constable 
was unable, without assistance, to undertake ‘the 
oversight and charge of the town;’ each of the Twelve 
had assigned to him ‘ some streete or cyrcuit, neare 
to his dwellinge house, over which he, as deputye to 
the conestable, had speciall charge, for the keepinge 
of good order; and especially to see that the order 
for avoidinge undertennantes be duelye observed, and 
that none lodge or keepe tipplinge houses without 
lyeence,’ by which order owners and lessees of houses 
in Brighton were restricted, under a penalty, ‘from 
admytting anye tennantes, or tennante’s under- 
tennant or tennantes, into his house, until, ‘in 
thoppynion of the conestable and churchwardens, 
first sett down in wrytinge, such tennante or ten- | 
nantes be thoughte to bee of sufficiente habillitye to | 
maynteyn himself or themselves, his or their familye, 
withoute burtheninge the towne.’ ”’ 

From official reports concerning the Justices 
of the Peace in 1587, we see what a wretched 
surveillance families were then subjected to. 
Thus, in Pevensey Rape, it is objected against 
“Mr. Parker now shryff”’ that he “hath his 
wyffs mother in his howsse, a recusant:”—and 
of Chichester Rape the Return says, that Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Rychard Lewknor, a lawyer, 
“doo in effect all the servys of thys rape;”’ but, 
itis added ‘‘they yome to their brother, Docter 
Lewknor, a lawyer, a recusant, with all his 
family, dwellyng in the mydst of Chichester.” 
Respecting another person the writer observes: 

“On Mr. William Dautre was put owt of com- 
mission, for that he was a recusant; but now syns his 
last marryadg he dooth dilygently come to the church 
and publikly receaveth the sacrament, wherfor yf he 
was restored to the iustys office, I take it ameans to 
encorrage hym to procead, and to allure other recu- 
sants for to do their dwghty to God and their prinse.” 
_ Of the celebrated storm of 1703 we have an | 
incidental notice. It was of this storm that | 
De Foe collected from all parts of the country, 
and published, the particulars. The damage 
done was immense :—in London alone it was 
estimated at a million. The whole of the lower | 
town at Brighton, the town undercliff as it was 
called, was swept away—ten ships of war and 
1,300 seamen were lost—the Eddystone Light- 
house was blown down, and all who were in it, | 
including Winstanley the builder, perished—the | 
Bishop of Bath and Wells and his wife were | 
Killed in the Palace at Wells by the falling of a | 
stack of chimneys. This terrific storm is thus 
noticed in the Diary of a Sussex Squire.— 

“July 29th, a very great floud, w° carried several 

yeocks over y¢ hand-rayles at Hooker's, in Twine- 
ham ; and at Staresbridge it reached up above y¢ gate 
Y* goes into Lashmer's Mead. It was over 3 slitts 
of y° gate. One night’s rain did it. It rained y¢ day 
before almost all day; but *twas small rain. It car- 

away a great deal of wood and faggots out of 
we Mead, over y® hedges westward a great 





| 
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| culine or a feminine parentage. 


“ August Ist, on Sunday morning, a terrible tem- 
pest and rain, w“* was a bigger water in y® south 
river than y® former; w* did abundance of damage 
and harm. Thomas Carpenter of Chailey was 
drowned in y® same floods at Sheffield Bridges, in 
fletching parish.” 

We shall reserve an interesting paper on the 
Ironworks of Sussex for a separate notice. 





Shirley. A Tale. By Currer Bell, Author of 
‘Jane Eyre.’ 3 vols. Smith, Elder & Co. 
Tuar ‘ Jane Eyre’ is a book of more than ordi- 
nary power and cleverness, we said among the 
foremost [ Ath. No. 1043]—that it is a world’s 
wonder of power or passion we have never 
admitted. 
its popularity, we hold the same to be greater 
than the tale as a work of art deserves to have 
gained. The novel pleased the many because 
it contained yet one more protest against social 
conventionalisms and inequalities — yet one 
more expression of aching discontents and vague 
ambitions, uttered through the medium of ec- 
centric characters and startling incidents, and 
combined with descriptions of scenery and pic- 
tures of manners the strangeness of which gave 
them a welcome relish. Critics and coteries 
fell upon the book with an eagerness whimsically 


proving how young Old England is in spite of | 


all John Bull's mishaps,—and how precious 
is a literary sensation even in this over-wrought 
London of ours. Parties ran high and waxed hot 
in discussing whether ‘ Jane Eyre’ owned a mas- 
“ Mr. Roches- 
ter,”’ cried one bevy of infallible arbiters, ‘‘ could 
not by any magic be a piece of female handi- 
craft—but must incontestably be the work of 
Mr. .’ “Mr. Rochester,” replied a cohort 





; no less angry and eager, “could not have been 


written by the author named—because the cha- 
racter was obviously a copy of the gentleman 


| himself :’’—the one theory, let us add, being as 


absurd as the other. Then, a third set tracked 
out a school of some note in the North of Eng- 
land, an anecdote belonging to a country-house 
in an adjoining district—as materials upon which 
Mr. or Mrs. or Miss Currer Bell had built ‘Jane 
Eyre.’ Subsequently, other tales appeared by 
other Bells, and the attempt to ascertain whether 
they were kindred or identical kept up the ex- 
citement :—so that the intrinsic qualities of the 
novel in question, and the power of its writer to 
maintain a high place, ran small chance of being 
calmly considered or fairly determined. 

We have always felt that the question was 
adjourned till the appearance of Currer Bell’s 
second venture :—which, at last, is before us. 
And to do the writer justice,—it is obvious, not 
merely from the time which has elapsed before 
its appearance, but further from the quality of 
the work itself, that she (for we will assume at 
once that these books are from a female hand) 
has taken every possible pains to justify her 
first success, by diligence and deliberation in 
her second appeal to the public Whatever 
be thought of ‘Shirley,’ it is neither a slight 
nor a slighted book,—but one demanding close 
perusal and careful consideration. 

It is not easy to convey to the reader any 
idea of the story of ‘ Shirley’—because story 
has been obviously not the motive uppermost 
with the writer. Her main purpose has been, 
to trace the fortunes and feelings of two girls. 
The one, Caroline Helstone, is a clergyman’s 
daughter, neglected—not maltreated — by her 
unobservant father, a harsh courageous man, 
whose right place would have been the army 
and not the church. ‘The other is Shirley Keel- 
dar, heiress and lady paramount of the district. 
The one is tender, the other is sparkling: both 
suffer from the malady of unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion,—on the prevalence of which among women 





While we understand the causes of | 


| of the nineteenth century so many protests have 
| been issued, so many theories of “ emancipa- 
| tion” have been set forth. In both the desolate- 
| ness and the fever are assuaged by one and the 
| Same master-enchanter—Love. Early in thetale 
they form a close and confidential friendship,— 
and for awhile the reader is requested to believe 
that they attach themselves to the same object. 
This, however, the Critic could not for a passing 
instant accept. He perceivedthat Caroline Hel- 
stone’s deep and quiet attachment for Gérard 
Moore, the mill-owner, and Shirley Keeldar’s 
| open and avowed pleasure in his society, were 
| fruits which grew on a pair of trees widely apart 
| and totally different: and it was no surprise to 
| see the trouble dissolve like a mist, and the knot 
| disentangled without threads or hearts being 
broken. The expedient, however, by which this 
is effected is most improbable,—though managed 
with a coolness of nerve and a quietness of as- 
sumption which with many will serve to authen- 
| ticate it as an every-day occurrence. Thus in his 
| plays M. Scribe can reconcile us to the strangest 
surprises and the most improbable catastrophes. 
But the outcast governess in ‘Jane Eyre,’ 
| rambling by chance to the door-step of the 
‘only living relative on whom she had any 
claim, did not come by shelter and relief 
more theatrically—than do the Hero and the 
| Beatrice of ‘Shirley.’ We could mention 
other passages and substitutions in proof that 
as a work of art ‘Shirley’ is not guiltless of 
violence in the general arrangement of incidents. 
After having said this, we will exhibit the 
author in her more favourable light as an 
adjuster of separate scenes. Having named 
the heroines and adverted to their disquietudes, 
no further introduction is required for the 
following.— 
“The next day several callers came. It had 
| hecome known that Miss Helstone was worse. Mr, 
Hall and his sister Margaret arrived; both, after 
they had been in the sick room, quitted it in tears : 
they had found the patient more altered than they 
expected. Hortense Moore came. Caroline seemed 
stimulated by her presence : she assured her, smiling, 
she was not dangerously ill; she talked to her ina 
low voice, but cheerfully: during her stay, excite- 
ment kept up the flush of her complexion: she 
looked better.—‘ How is Mr. Robert ?’ asked Mrs. 
Pryor, as Hortense was preparing to take leave.— 
‘He was very well when he left.\—‘ Left! Is he 
gone from home?’ It was then explained that some 
police intelligence about the rioters of whom he was 
in pursuit had that morning called him away to 
| Birmingham, and probably a fortnight might elapse 
ere he returned. ‘ He is not aware that Miss 
Helstone is very ill?—*Oh! no. He thought, like 
me, that she had only a bad cold.’ After this visit, 
Mrs. Pryor took care not to approach Caroline’s 
couch for above an hour: she heard her weep, and 
dared not look on her tears. As evening closed in, 
she brought her some tea. Caroline, opening her 
eyes from a moment's slumber, viewed her nurse 
with an unrecognizing glance. ‘I smelt the honey- 
suckles in the glen this summer-morning,’ she said, 
‘as I stood at the counting-house window.’ Strange 
words like these from pallid lips pierce a loving 
listener’s heart more poignantly than steel. They 
sound romantic, perhaps, in books; in real life they 
are harrowing. —‘ My darling, do you know me?” 
said Mrs. Pryor.—‘ I went in to call Robert to break- 
fast: I have been with him in the garden: he asked 
me to go: a heavy dew has refreshed the flowers: 
the peaches are ripening.» —‘ My darling! my 
darling!’ again and again repeated the nurse.—‘ I 
thought it was daylight—long after sunrise: it looks 
dark—is the moon not set ?}—That moon, lately 
risen, was gazing full and mild upon her: floating in 
deep blue space, it watched her unclouded.—‘ Then 
itis not morning? Iam not at thecottage? Who 
is this? —I see ashape at my bedside.”—‘ It is 
myself—it is your friend—your nurse—your . 
Lean your head on my shoulder; collect yourself.’ 
(In a lower tone.) ‘Oh God, take pity! Give her 
, life and me strength! Send me courage—teach me 
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words !"_-Some minutes passed in silence. The 
patient lay mute and passive in the trembling arms 
—on the throbbing bosom of the nurse.—‘I am 
better now,’ whispered Caroline at last, ‘ much better 
—I feel where I am: this is Mrs. Pryor near me: I 
was dreaming—I talk when I wake up from dreams: 
people often do in illness. How fast your heart 
beats, ma’am! Do not be afraid.’—‘ It is not fear, 
child; only a little anxiety, which will pass. I have 
brought you some tea, Cary; your uncle made it 
himself. You know he says he can make a better 
cup of tea than any housewife can. Taste it. He 
is concerned to hear that you eat so little: he would 
be glad if you had a better appetite.—*I am thirsty : 
let me drink.’ She drank eagerly. 
is it, ma’am ?’ she asked.‘ Past nine.’-—‘ Not later? 
Oh! I have yet a long night before me; but the tea 
has made me strong: I will sit up.’ Mrs. Pryor raised 
her, and arranged her pillows. ‘Thank Heaven! I 
am not always equally miserable, and ill, and hope- 
less. The afternoon has been bad since Hortense 
went: perhaps the evening may be better. 

fine night, I think! The moon shines clear’— 
‘Very fine: a perfect summer night. The old 
church-tower gleams white almost as silver.’—* And 
does the churchyard look peaceful 7°‘ Yes, and 





the garden also: dew glistens on the foliage.’—‘ Can | 


you see many long weeds and nettles amongst the 
graves; or do they look turfy and flowery ?\—‘ I see 
closed daisy-heads, gleaming like pearls on some 
mounds. 
and rank grass and cleared all away.—‘I always 
like that to be done: it soothes one’s mind to see 
the place in order: and, I dare say, within the church 
just now that moonlight shincs as softly as in my | 
room. It will fall through the east window full on 
the Helstone monument. When I close my eyes I | 
seem to see poor papa’s epitaph in black letters on 
the white marble. ‘There is plenty of room for other 
inscriptions underneath.’°—‘ William Farren came to | 
jook after your flowers this morning: he was afraid, 
now you cannot tend them yourself, they would be | 
neglected. He has taken two of your favourite plants 
home to nurse for you.‘ If I were to make a will 
I would leave William all my plants; Shirley my 
trinkets—except one, which must not be taken off 
my neck; and you, ma’am, my books.’ (After a 
pause.) ‘ Mrs. Pryor, I feel a longing wish for some- 
thing.’"—‘ For what, Caroline ?\—‘ You know I always | 
delight to hear you sing: sing that hymn which 
begins,— 

Our God, our help in ages past,— 

Our hope for years to come ; 
Our shelter from the stormy blast ; 
Our refuge, haven, home! 

Mrs. Pryor at once complied.” 
This is powerful,—but very painful. 

We will now treat the reader to a love-scene} 
the interlocutors being the Heiress of Fieldhead 
and atutor. The latter journalizes the inter- 
view— 

“T had some quills to make into pens: most 
men’s hands would have trembled when their hearts 
were so stirred; mine went to work steadily, and 
my voice, when I called it into exercise, was firm. 
‘This day-week you will be alone at Fieldhead, 
Miss Keeldar.=‘ Yes: I rather think my uncle’s 
intention to go is a settled one now.’— He leaves 
you dissatisfied.‘ He is not pleased with me.’— 
* He departs as he came—no better for his journey : 
this is mortifying.’—‘I trust the failure of his plans 
will take from him all inclination to Jay new ones.’ 
* * She had separated a slip of paper for lighting 
tapers—a spill, as it is called—into fragments: she 
threw morsel by morsel into the fire, and stood pen- 
sively watching them consume. She did not speak. 
‘ How did you learn what you seem to know about 
my intentions ?—‘ I know nothing: I am only dis- 
covering them now: I spoke at hazard.— Your 
hazard sounds like divination. A tutor I will never 
be again: never take a pupil after Henry and your- 
self: not again will I sit habitually at another man’s 
table—no more be the appendage of a family. I 
am now aman of thirty: I have never been free 
since I was a boy of ten. I have such a thirst for 
treedom—such a deep passion to know her and call 
hher mine—such a day-desire and night-longing to 
win her and possess her, I will not refuse to cross 
the Atlantic for her sake; her I will follow deep 





* What o'clock | 


It is a | 


Thomas has mown down the dock-leaves 


| that guard her on each side. 





into virgin woods, Mine it shall not be to accept a 
savage girl asa slave—she could not bea wife. I 
know no white woman whom I love that would 
accompany me; but I am certain Liberty will await 
me sitting under a pine: when I call her she will 
come to iny log-house, and she shall fill my arms.’ 
— She could not hear me speak so unmoved, and 
she was moved. It was right—I meant to move 
her. She could not answer me, nor could she look 


| 
| 
| 


| 


at me: I should have been sorry if she could have | 


| done either. Her cheek glowed as if a crimson 
| flower, through whose petals the sun shone, had 
| cast its light upon it. On the white lid and dark 
lashes of her downcast eye trembled all that is 
graceful in the sense of half-painful, half-pleasing 
shame. Soon she controlled her emotion, and took 
| all her feelings under command. I saw she had 
felt insurrection, and was waking to empire—she 
sat down. There was that in her face which I 
| could read: it said, I see the line which is my 
limit—nothing shall make me pass it. I feel—I 
know how far I may reveal my feelings, and when I 
must clasp the volume. I have advanced to a cer- 
| tain distance, as far as the true and sovereign and 
| undegraded nature of my kind permits—now here I 

stand rooted. My heart may break if it is baffled: 

let it break—it shall never dishonour me. It shall 
never dishonour my sisterhood in me. Suffering 
| before degradation! death before treachery! I 

| for my part, said, ‘If she were poor, I would be at 
her feet. If she were lowly, I would take her in 
my arms. Her Gold and her Station are two griffins, 
Love looks and longs, 
and dares not: Passion hovers round, and is kept 
at bay: Truth and Devotion are scared. There is | 
nothing to lose in winning her—no sacrifice to make 
— it is all clear gain, and therefore unimaginably | 
difficult.‘ Difficult or not, something must be 

done; something must be said. I could not, and | 
would not, sit silent with all that beauty modestly 

mute in my presence. I spoke thus; and still I 

spoke with calm: quiet as my words were, I could | 
hear they fell in a tone distinct, round and deep.’ | 
* * “T must find my orphan girl. Tell me how, 
Miss Keeldar..—‘ Advertise; and be sure you add, 
when you describe the qualifications, she must be a 
good plain cook.’-—‘I must find her; and when I | 
do find her, I shall marry her.—‘ Not you!’ and | 
her voice took a sudden accent of peculiar scorn,— 
I liked this: I had roused her from the pensive 
mood in which I had first found her: I would stir 
her further. ‘Why doubt it ?—‘ You marry !’—‘ Yes, 
—of course : nothing more evident than that I can 
and shall.\—‘ The contrary is evident, Mr. Moore.’ 
—She charmed me in this mood: waxing disdainful, 
half insulting, pride, temper, derision, blent in her 
large fine eye, that had, just now, the look of a 
merlin’s.—‘ Favour me with your reasons for such 
an opinion, Miss Keeldar..—‘* How will you manage 
to marry, I wonder ?’—‘ I shall manage it with ease 
and speed when I find the proper person."—‘Accept | 
celibacy !’ (and she made a gesture with her hand 

as if she gave me something) ‘ take it as your doom !° 
—‘ No: you cannot give what I already have. Celi- | 
bacy has been mine for thirty years. If you wish | 
to offer me a gift, a parting present, a keepsake, | 
you must change the hoon.’—* Take worse, then!” | 
—‘How? What2?—I now felt, and leoked, and | 
spoke eagerly. I was unwise to quit my sheet- | 
anchor of calm even for an instant: it deprived me 

of an advantage and transferred it to her. The | 
little spark of temper dissolved in sarcasm, and 

eddied over her countenance in the ripples of a mock- 

ing smile.—‘ Take a wife that has paid you court to | 
save your modesty, and thrust herself upon you to 
spare your scruples.’—‘ Only show me where.’ —‘ Any 
stout widow that has had a few husbands already, 
and can manage these things.‘ She must not be | 
rich then. Oh these riches!’ * * We had reached | 
a critical point now, and we halted and looked at 

each other. She would not give in, I felt. Beyond 

this, I neither felt nor saw. A few moments yet | 
were mine: the end was coming—I heard its rush 

—but not come,I would dally, wait, talk, and when 

impulse urged, I would act. I am never in a hurry: 

I never was in a hurry in my whole life. Hasty 

people drink the nectar of existence scalding hot: 

I taste it cool as dew. I proceeded :—‘ Apparently, 

Miss Keeldar, you are as little likely to marry as 


} 


| door-handle, before I opened it. 
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myself: I know you have refused three nay, fe 
advantageous offers, and, I believe, a fifth i 
you rejected Sir Philip Nunnely 2" i. ut - 
question suddenly and promptly.’ Did = on 
I should take him?’—*I thought you mi ht’ 
‘On what grounds, may I ask !_< Coie S 
rank; age; pleasing contrast of temper, for i : 
mild and amiable; harmony of intellectual] tasted “ 
‘A beautiful sentence! Let us take it to i ms 
“Conformity of rank.”—He is quite above meee 
pare my grange with his palace, if you plense: T 
| am disdained by his kith and kin, * Suitability f 
age.’"—We were born in the same year; consec mah 
he is still a boy, while I am a woman: ten saan he 
senior to all intents and purposes. “ Contrast ' 
temper.”—Mild and amiable, is he ; ] —_— me 
Tell me.’—‘ Sister of the spotted, bright, quick fiery 
leopard.’-—‘ And you would mate ime with a kid : 
the Millennium being yet millions of centuries re 
mankind; being yet, indeed, an Archangel high in the 
seventh heaven, uncommissioned to descend —_> 
Unjust barbarian ! “ Harmony of intellectual tastes,” 
—He is fond of poetry, and I hate it py 
you? That is news.’"—*‘ I absolutely shudder at the 
sight of metre or at the sound of rhyme, wheneyer 
I am at the Priory or Sir Philip at Fieldhead, Har- 
mony, ! When did I whip up syllabub 






























indecd ! 
sonnets, or string stanzas fragile as fragments of glass? 
and when did I betray a belief that those penny- 
beads were genuine brilliants 2’ ” A 


And thus the two go on, “nearing the cata 
ract,’’ for a page or two further; “until,” con. 
tinues the record.— 

*** She turned to leave me. Could I now let her 
part as she had always parted from me? No: I 
had gone too far not to finish. I had come too near 
the end not to drive home to it. All the encum- 
brance of doubt, all the rubbish of indecision must 
be removed at once, and the plain truth must be 
ascertained. She must take her part, and tell me 
what it is. I must take mine, and adhere to it, 
‘A minute, madam,’ I said, keeping my hand on the 
* We have had a 
long conversation this morning, but the last word has 
not been spoken yet : it is yours to speak it.—‘ May 
I pass ?*-—* No. I guard the door. I would almost 
rather die than let you leave me just now, without 
speaking the word I demand.’—‘ What dare you ex- 
pect me to say ?}—‘ What I am dying and perishing 
to hear; what I must and will hear; what you dare 
not now suppress.’—‘ Mr. Moore, I hardly know 
what you mean: you are not like yourself.’—I sup- 
pose I hardly was like my usual self, for I scared her; 
that I could see: it was right; she must be scared 
to be won —‘ You do know what I mean, and for the 
first time I stand before you myself. I have flung 
off the tutor, and beg tointroduce you tothe man: and, 
remember, heis a gentleman.’—Shetrembled. Sheput 


| herhand to mineas if to remove it from the lock; she 


might as well have tried to loosen, by her soft touch, 
metal welded to metal. She felt she was powerless, 
and receded; and again she trembled. What change 
I underwent, I cannot explain; but out of her emo- 
tion passed into me a new spirit. I neither was 
crushed nor elated by her lands and gold; I thought 
not of them, cared not for them: they were nothing: 
dross that could not dismay me. I saw only herself; 
her young beautiful form; the grace, the majesty, the 
modesty of her girlhood.—‘ My pupil,’ I said — My 
master,’ was the low answer.— I have a thing to tell 
you.’—She waited with declined brow, and ringlets 
drooped.—‘I have to tell you, that for four years 
you have been growing into your tutor’s heart, and 
that you are rooted there now. I have to declare 


| that you have bewitched me, in spite of sense and 


experience, and difference of station and estate: you 
have so looked, and spoken, and moved; so shown 
me your faults and your virtues—beauties rather; 
they “are hardly so stern as virtues,—that I love you 


| love you with my life and strength. It is out now.’ 


—She sought what to say, but could not finda word: 
she tried to rally; but vainly. I passionately re- 
peated that I loved her.—‘ Well, Mr. Moore, what 
then ?’ was the answer I got; uttered in a tone that 
would have been petulant if it had not faltered — 
‘Have you nothing to say to me? Have you m0 
love for me ?*—‘ A little bit.‘ I am not to be tor 
tured: I will not even play at present.'—‘ I don't 
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THE ATHENHZUM 








I want to go.‘ I wonder you dare 
at this moment. You go! What! 
‘th my heart in your hand, to lay it on your toilet 
— pierce it with your pins? From my presence 
= do not stir; out of my eng you — stray, 
till I receive a er a omg for vat ge a 
heart for mine.’— The thing you want is mislai 


b+ ; > > ¢ Ok } ° 
_lost some time since : let me go and seek it.’ 





TE are | 
want to play: 


speak of going 


it is where your keys often are—in my 


) ‘ 
‘Declare that 1 saw ‘Tt. er = : yg eer phe = wt A ; 
zoel 6 You ought to know. And where are = of Jane Ey re. ; mh, M pSanuaey S aebeves Sees mr Bate, post 8vo, 5s. 6d. cl. 
hee Mr. Moore : indeed and truly I have lost t (? i could ‘nyo . we a are, vay would | vere - maleation of N strimeng, Ramtasted hy Owen Jones, 21s. 
: Samael ° v nary ‘ vi ra 2 >» £ azed: >» cleveres > ac s jlenny’s Garden Almanac, 1850, 12mo. Is, swd. 
Gill wants some money, and [ | 5€ @ little amazed; but the cleverest, the acutest | Ginnny's oan wench bebe. post 8vo. 1/. 1s, 6d. 


“m again; and Mrs. 
ae om except this sixpe nee,.’—She took the coin 
out of her apron-pocket, and showed it in her palm, 
I could have trifled with her; but it would not do: 
Jife and death were at stake. Mastering at once the 
sixpence and the hand that held it, I demanded,— 
‘4m I to die without you, or am I to live for you.’— 
‘Do as you please: far be it from me to dictate your 
choice.’ — You shall tell me with your own lips, 
whether you doom me to exile or call me to hope.’ 
—' Go. “Tean bear to be left."* Perhaps, I too 
can bear to leave you: but reply, Shirley, my pupil, 
my sovereign—reply.’—‘ Die without me, if you will. 
Live for me, if you dare.‘ I am not afraid of you, 
I dare live for and with you, from 
this hour till my death. Now, then, I have you: 
you are mine: I will never let you go. Wherever 
my home be, I have chosen my wife. If I stay in 
England, in England you will stay; if I cross the 
Atlantic, you will cross it also: our lives are riveted ; 
our lots are intertwined.’—‘ And are we equal then, | 
sir? Are we equal at last?—‘ You are younger, 
frailer, feebler, more ignorant than I.-— Will you 
be good to me and never tyrannize?’—‘ Will you 
let me breathe, and not bewilder me? You must 
not smile at present. The world swims and changes 
round me. The sun is a dizzying scarlet blaze; the 
sky a violet vortex whirling over me.’°—I am a strong 
man, but I staggered as I spoke. All creation was 
exaggerated; colour grew more vivid; motion more 
rapid; life itself more vital. I hardly saw her for a 
moment; but I heard her voice—pitilessly sweet. 
She would not subdue one of her charms in compas- 
sion: perhaps she did not know what I felt. ‘You 
name me leopardess: remember, the leopardess is 
tameless,’ said she.—‘ Tame or fierce, wild or sub- 
dued, you are mine.-—I am glad I know my keeper, 
and am used tohim. Only his voice will I follow; 
only his hand shall manage me, only at his feet will 
T repose.’ ”” 

This is very passionate, but mot very pro- 
bable. 

Small space for further extract remains at our 
disposal; yet more remains to be said concern- 
ing this strange book. Vigorous the foregoing 
passages prove it to be; but the vigour is that 
ofdiscontent, disorder, and rebellion,—a strength 
how far inferior to the might of such quiet and 
holy power as settles not disturbs the spirit! 
To the persons who may consider our charac- 
terization as harsh and sweeping we recommend 
astudy of almost all the dialogues and soliloquies 
of which “ Woman's destiny” is the theme :—in 
particular the long passage in Vol. II. pp. 268 
to 274, in which the hopeless misery revealed 
1s not to be cancelled by the appeal at its close. 
Let the work be taken in whichever way the rea- 
der shall please, it is virtually a pleading for pas- 
sion,—it is a denial of the power of duty and self- 
sacrifice to bless the human agent with a hope- 
ful or serene spirit. It appears never to have 
entered the author’s conception that each man 
and each woman who lives is in part respon- 
‘sible for his or her own happiness; that neither 
love, nor health, nor riches, nor freedom—nor 
all in combination,—will satisfy the busy, ill- 
regulated mind that leans towards weariness and 
Sorrow and disappointment. It seems totally 
ignored by her that the withdrawal of all these 
gifts and blessings has proved insufficient to lay 
Waste the heart or deaden the hope of those 
who,—knowing life to be a conflict,—accept 
the conditions of struggle as a necessity not to 
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my leopardess : 


the tone and temper of the author of ‘ Shirley’ 


body, the men are rather disagreeable.—And, 
a propos of this matter, the fancy strikes us to 
quote a few words from a dialogue betwixt | 
the two heroines, which we recommend to those 
who have troubled themselves to determine the 


men are often under an illusion about women: they 
do not read them in a true light, they misapprehend 


queer thing, half doll, and half angel; their bad 
woman almost always a fiend. 
fall into eestasies with each other’s creations, worship- 
ping the heroine of such a poem—novel—drama, 


female characters in first-rate works, where should I 


| you: be still, And after all, authors’ heroines are 


| almost as good as authoress’s heroes.-—‘ Not at all: | Pictures and Painters, ays upon Art, &c. 12mo. 4 
, > ag > > » ths > . > | Stephens’s Book of the Farm, Part I11. royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. swd, 
| women read men more truly than men read women. Stephens (Thos.) Guide to the Daily Service, 2nd edit. 6s. cl. 


I ‘ll prove that in a magazine paper some day when 


| declined with thanks,’ and left for me at the pub- 
lishers. 


play and appear as Chorus, after the fashion of 
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hem, both for good and evil: their good woman is a 













Then to hear them 








hinking it fine—divine! Fine and divine it may 
ve, but often quite artificial—false as the rose in my | 
vest bonnet there. If I spoke all I think on this 
voint; if I gave my real opinion of some first-rate 







Dead under a cairn of avenging stones in half 
‘Shirley, you chatter so, I can’t fasten 


ye ? 
an hour.’ 
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Let us now return to the male dramatis persone 
of ‘Shirley.’—The three curates who open the 













the three Anabaptists in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophéte’ | 
—are hit off cleverly enough; and Mr. Donne’s 
display of contempts and fine language, by 
way of astounding the Yorkshire heiress into 
admiration, is a good bit of comedy in its hard, 
dry way. Mr. Helstone, though a sketch, is 
a character. Gérard Moore, the mill-owner, is 





SCIENTIFIC NOMENCLATURE, 

Tuenre are few projectors of hard names who will 
not smile atthe honest indignation of your corre- 
spondent, H. M., touching the complicate structure 
of our nomenclature. A vocabulary of one or two 
syllables would not go fur to denote the generic and 
3 o.oo specific character of every known subject of the 
somewhat of an incompatibility, more closely vegetable world, living and extinct, without confusion 
resembling a hero cut out by a lady's scissors oy risk of synonymous interpretation. There are 
than one engraved by ‘her master’s” etching- more things on sea and land than are dreamt of, it 
needle. His occupation, however, and the lo- may besuspected,in your correspondent’s philosophy. 
cality and epoch of the tale (the close of the The sciences of botany and zoology cannot readily 
long war) give rise to some forcible scenes:— | be acquired without recourse to our excellent 
and the attack on the mill by the frame-breakers , binomial form of nomenclature,— cumbersome to 
is among the number. Louis, the tutor, is yet | Tead, but most ee eee me 
another study of the proud, silent, but ardent Before the period of oceanic weg te a“ a e 
student whose wooing was better sung by Mrs. knowledge of things animate was imitec , an most 

es ee eh cn aldine’s Cc rtalins? superficially so, to the Fauna and Flora of Europe and 
Brow ae her ‘ Ladye Geraldine’s Courtship’ | of a portion of Asia, and when little was known of the 
than it is said here. products of the sea other than those which were 
We have still to group together a few ob-/ joosely gathered around the basin of the Mediterra- 
jections and characteristics. The tale moves | yean— it was sufficient to distinguish each species by 
languidly and cumbrously. There is too much | a trivial name in the language of the country. But 
time given to mere conversations ;—and out | as the field of inquiry began to enlarge, and the re- 
of a charity-school treat, even when two | searches of naturalists to extend over Arabia into 
heroines are expecting the same hero, and | tropical Asia, thence to the Spice Islands and 
there are the three disagreeable curates to | Australia,_—while a region of wondrous magnitude 
make play with, an archimage of novel-craft | Was opened to observation in the Neen A — 
could not get much. ‘Tea, buns, catechisms great continent of America and of the beautiful isles 


agen Baten - | of the Pacific, all teeming with myriads of living 
-_ l be gore - ‘tee — eA organisms, from a depth of some hundred fathoms in 
. > . 2? 


a 3 the ocean to the line of perpetual snow upon the 
is in no respect a good-boy book, their esl mountain,—it became absolutely necessary to use a 
duction becomes grotesque.— The dialogue, | ..tem of nomenclature having a compound signifi- 
though forcible, is at once too abrupt and too | cance to denote the affinity as well as the peculiarity 
rhetorical. Even in their moments of highest | of the species in a tongue equally intelligible to all 
passion (as we think our extracts have illus- | nations. 
trated) the speakers may be too often seen play- Linnus, about the middle of the last century, 
ing to their audience,—not pouring out thoughts | conceived this grand idea. He published a de- 
and feelings to one another, or concealing them. scriptive catalogue of plants and re om 
The writer of ‘Shirley,’ as in ‘Jane Eyre,’ dis- | ranged and ethan poe ag — , Mtion 5 
plays an intimate acquaintance with a peculiar | a ge Saneren bee neh 
cat of me nevth rf England, ands hoon twelve editions. With this new facility for recording 
i for regen peculiarities and differences. the existence of natural objects and the stimulus so 
To close this notice—we do not think that given to increasing habits of observation, the catalogue 
‘Shirley’ is an advance upon ‘ Jane Eyre :'— | o¢ zoology and botany has increased a hundred-fold. 
and, without prophesying its ultimate destiny, If any one doubt the necessity for a compound system 
we imagine that it is a book which women will | of nomenclature, let him turn to the ponderous 
admire as very passionate and which men may | volumes of the ‘ Nomenclator Zoologicus’ of Agassiz 
regard as somewhat prosy. —a simple inventory of genera only; and yet the 
3 loosening hand of time is busily revealing species 




















































be evaded, but to be lovingly, firmly, cheerfully 
borne. 
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in such exhaustless numbers, that the naturalist 
almost doubts of the prime article of his creed—the 
law of permanence of kind. Add to these species 
those which died out in ages long past, and every 
tittle of the anatomy and physiology of the recent and 
fossil type technically designated in like manner for 
the purposes of comparison and reference. 

For all this our binomial system of nomenclature 
is well adapted :—and nothing short of it will suffice. 


Two centuries before its foundation a great poet of 


the Elizabethan era sang— 
** Look on the frame 
Of this wyde universe, and therein read 
The endless kind of creatures, which by name 
Thou canst not count.” 
And again— 
** Much more eath to tell the stars on hy, 
Albe they endless seeme in estimation, 
Than to recount the seas posterity : 
So fertile be the floods in generation, 
So huge their numbers, and so numberless their nation.” 
What would now be the burden of old Spenser's 
hymn I leave to the lively imagination of H.M. 
October 29. BRreEVIPEN. 





SNOWY MOUNTAINS OF EASTERN AFRICA. 


Tue following additional particulars, given in the | 


Church Missionary Intelligencer of this day, respect- 
ing the snow-capped Kilima dja aro, or “ Mountain 
of Greatness,” discovered by the Rev. Mr. Rebmann, 
in Eastern Africa, within 4° south of the equator, will, 
I am sure, be perused with interest by the readers 
of the Athenaum.— 

“* Having attained Kilema, the furthest point to which he 
had advanced on his previous journey, he (Mr. Rebmann] 
and his party proceeded in the direction of Madjame. 
For six or eight miles the path lay in a north-west 
direction, towards Kilimandjaro, over a country gradually 
rising in the same manner as it had previously done during 


the distance of ten miles, which intervened from the base | 
They then reached | 


of the Jagga mountain-mass to Kilema. 
the northern limit of inhabited land, being about eighteen 
miles distant from the foot of the Jagga mountain. Here 
the severity of the cold was as great as in Europe in Novem- 
ber; nor was this a matter of surprise, for so near was he 
to the mountain ‘‘ Kilima dja aro,” or Mountain of Great- 
ness, that even by the light of the moon he could easily 
distinguish it. On the next day they proceeded several 
miles in the same direction until they entered a mountainous 
forest, when the path became due west, and continued so 
until they reached Madjame. 
consisted of an uninterrupted series of ascents and descents. 
Having completed about twelve miles they entered Uru 
(Ooroo), a province of Jagga, which they found to be in- 
tersected by valleys from 1,500 to 2,000 feet in depth, 
through which ran perennial streams, supplied from the 
abundant snow stores which covered the head of the moun- 
tain. In a day and a half the party crossed, between 
Kilema and Jagga, about twelve rivers, with pretty large 
volumes of water, on an average five inches deep and five 
yards broad; as it was the middle of the dry season they 
must have been dried up had not their sources been from 
the perpetual snow. As they approached Madjame, they 
arrived at the fine river Weriweri, flowing over a stone bed, 
in a valley about 150 feet deep and about 30 or 40 yards 
broad, the river at this season of the year occupying about 
One-third of the channel. As this valley was quite open to 
the snow mountain, Mr. Rebmann felt very cold, so as to 
wrap himself in his blanket, while his people kindled a fire 
to warm themselves. Crossing the river Weriweri, he found 
himself in the country of Madjame, and was resident while 
there about three or four miles from the foot of the moun- 
tain,—the shape of the mountain is therefore very accu- 
rately described by him. Te says there are two summits, 
rising to the limit of snow out of the common mountain 
mass. The eastern is the lower, and terminates in several 
peaks, which in the rainy season are covered far down with 
snow, but in the dry season it sometimes melts entirely 
away, while at other times a few spots will remain. The 
western summit is the proper perpetual snow-mountain, 
which, risiig considerably above its neighbour, affords also 
much more room for snow, it being formed like an immense 
dome. It is ten or twelve miles distant from the eastern 
summit, the intervening space presenting a saddle, which, 
80 far as he could ascertain, was never covered with snow. 

“*Mr. Rebmann also corrects an error in his previous 
journal—into which he had been betrayed by the ignorance 
of his guide Bhana Kheri, the Mohammedan — that the 
people of Jagga had no name for snow, and did not know 
the nature of it. On this second journey he inquired of 
the natives themselves, and learned from them, inde- 
pendently of each other, their name for snow, which is 
kibo. They were also well aware that kibo is nothing but 
water, and that many rivers flow from it.” 


This information,—which sets at rest the question 
of the existence of snowy mountains, almost under 
the Line, in Eastern Africa,—is the result ofa journey 
undertaken by Mr. Rebmann about this time last 
year. Having returned to Rabbay-Empia, the 
Missionary Station near Mombds, Mr. Rebmann 
set out, on the 5th of April in the present year, on 


This portion of the route | 





Uniamési—“ the country of the Moon”—situate to 
the west of Kilimandjaro, According to Mr. Reb- 
mann’s colleague, Dr. Krapf, this lake in Uniamési 
is not identical with Nyassi, or “the sea”—the 
great lake of Southern Africa; but is apparently the 
Lake Zambre of the Portuguese of the 16th and 
17th centuries—I am, &c. CuHaRr_es T. BEKE. 
Nov. 1. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
TuE unsatisfactory view which we were compelled 
to take of the Esquimaux rumour that vouched for 


received what we fear must be looked on as inferential 


the Arctic Seas, bringing intelligence up to the end 
of September. Some of these ships have communi- 
cated with the Esquimaux since the date assigned 
by the previous report to the visit paid to the ships, 
—and they bring no corroboration whatever of the 
tidings relating to the safety of the Expeditions. The 
Chieftain, to whose captain the statement was made 
of the position of the Erebus and Terror in Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, has arrived at Stromness. The captain 
will be summoned to town by the Admiralty for the 
purpose of undergoing examination by the board 
and Arctic officers. We find it stated in the Shipping 
| Gazette that the Abram and North Star were in 
Lancaster Sound in the middle of September. We 
may take this opportunity of mentioning a fact which 
bears on the argument formerly used by us as to the 
improbability of the Esquimaux, if they had been on 





board the ships of the Expedition, having no docu- | 


ment in their possession to testify to that fact—We 
have learnt that Sir John Franklin was provided 
| with a great number of pocket-knives fashioned in a 
particular manner for the express purpose of dis- 
tribution to the Esquimaux. We think it extremely 
improbable that these natives should have left Sir 
John Franklin’s ships without having any of these 
| knives to show—which would have afforded incon- 
| trovertible evidence of their having been in com- 
| munication with his party.—To this paragraph we 
| may add, that Sir John Richardson arrived at 
| Norway House, Lake Winnipeg, on the 14th of 
| August last, on his way back to England. Dr. Rae 
was left with a select crew of active men, to proceed 
| down the Coppermine River this summer, to examine 
| the opening between Victoria and Wollaston Lands, 
| and to aid any party that Sir James Ross may send 
| towards the Coppermine over the ice.—Lieutenant 
| Gale, the aeronaut, has addressed to the Sun an 
extraordinary proposition for the discovery of Sir 
Jobn Franklin. Hesays— 

“TIT am thoroughly acquainted with ‘travelling in the 
northern regions, having been as far north as 72 degrees 
by sea; and at one period, during a hunting excursion in 
North America, I was out eighteen months in the vicinities 
| of Lakes Huron and Superior, and wintered to the north- 
| ward of Lake Winnipeg with a party of Chippeway Indians, 
from River St. Clare, which has given me a perfect know- 
ledge of what is to be endured, and how far aerostation is 
practicable in those regions; and the more I study the 
practicability of this experiment, the greater is my con- 
fidence in the certainty of its utility. Swppose, for instance, 
an altitude of two miles is attained, a panorama of at least 
1,200 miles (?) would be placed within observation ; besides, 
the party sought for seeing a foreign object floating in the 
air, would no doubt make signals, by hoisting flags or firing 


guns, which would direct the attention of the aeronaut to 
their whereabouts. 


Admiralty to send out to the northern regions one 
or more vessels laden with gun cotton, with which 
| to explode the ice and open a passage to Sir John 
| Franklin’s ships.—A correspondent of our own 
| suggests—and has suggested to the Admiralty—the 
| use of rockets to give notice to Sir John Franklin 
| that the rescuers are on his trail. 

| We areglad to hear that there is at last some chance 
| of the Grenville Library in the Museum being made 
accessible to the public. It has been for some time 





the safety and whereabouts of Sir John Franklin has | 


confirmation. Several whalers have just arrived from | 


—aA civil engineer of London has proposed to the | 


The Medical department of University Cals 
has sustained another loss in the sudden dean 
Mr. Thomas Morton, surgeon to University Coy 

| Hospital. This is the sixth death that harogu® 
| within the last two years among the med 
teachers and officers of this Institution, The * 
was that of Mr. Potter, assistant-surgeon to the He 
pital. It was followed by the deaths of My ag 
Mr. Samuel Cooper, Mr. Fownes and Dr. Anthon 
Todd T homson.—Mr, Thomas Morton received 
early medical education at Newcastle-upon-Typ,. 
j and in 1832 became a pupil at University College 
He Way 
studies 
urgery. 
ne Most 
mitted 
3, —and 


| 


| —then known as the London University. 
distinguished for his application to his medical 
—more especially anatomy, physiology, ands 
and obtained the gold medals destined to th 
successful students in these classes. He was a 
| a member of the College of Surgeons in 183 
was appointed house surgeon under Mr, Cooper at 
University College Hospital in 1836. He subse 
quently visited Paris; and on his return wasappointed 
in conjunction with Mr. Ellis, Demonstrator of Ang. 
tomy in the College. On the institution of the office 
of Assistant-Surgeon at the Hospital, he was ap- 
pointed to the post,—being one of the earliest students 
of the College who succeeded in obtaining one of its 
permanent appointments. During the latter part of 
| Mr. Samuel Cooper’s connexion with the College, 
| Mr. Morton delivered a portion of the lectures on, 
| Surgery; and on the death of Mr. Liston and the 
retirement of Mr. Cooper, the wish on the part of 
the students to have Mr. Morton appointed to the 
vacant chair of surgery led, our readers know, to 
| circumstances which resulted in the retirement of 
Mr. Syme, who had received the appointment, 
| Though not appointed professor of surgery, Mr, 
| Morton was advanced in his position and made full 
surgeon to the Hospital. On the death of Mr, 
| Cooper—whose son-in-law he was—he succeeded that 
| gentleman as surgeon to the Queen’s Bench Prison, 
He was made a Fellow of the College of Surgeons in 
1843. Mr. Morton's distinguished career as a 
| student was followed up bya series of works dis. 
playing great knowledge of surgical anatomy and 
| practical acquaintance with the profession of surgery, 
| These works, with various papers in the medical 
| journals, attest the caution and precision which 
| 
| 
| 
} 


were the characteristics of his mind. He was more 
remarkable perhaps for the accuracy than for the 
extent of his information; but his new position in 
the Hospital was furnishing him with the experience 
which would have placed him in the foremost ranks 
of his profession. As an operator Mr. Morton was 
qualified to excel at once by his natural caution and 
accurate anatomical knowledge and by his perfect 
self-possession.—_Mr. Morton was found dead in his 
bed on Tuesday morning last. At the coroner's 
inquest it appeared that he had for some time been 
suffering in mind—and that he terminated his own 
existence by taking prussic acid.—Mr. Morton was 
| only in his thirty-sixth year. 

| The death of Mr. Fullarton, on the 24th ult, at 
| his residence in Hyde Park Street, has removed from 
amongst us a man distinguished as much by sound 
| arguments and great powers of mind as by extensive 
experience and large practical sagacity. The greater 
| portion of Mr. Fullarton’s life was spent in India 


| In Calcutta he was for a long period an active partner 
in the great agency and banking-house of Alexander 
& Co.; and he stood confessedly in the first rank of 
those eminent men who thirty years ago shed a lustre 
over that period of the British rule in India,—by 
combining in the most successful manner the duties 
of the merchant and the administrator with the cult 
vation of an elegant and instructive literature. Mr 
Fullarton returned to England about 1825 or 1626, 
—and soon acquired distinction and influence m 
the political party of the Duke of Wellington 





| under arrangement :—but why such arrangement did 
| not take place when the collection was first removed 
| to Great Russell Street has always been a matter of 
surprise to us. Here is an assemblage of rare and 
| valuable books, bequeathed expressly for public use, 
| from which the public have been excluded ever since | 
the books passed into the hands of the Trustees. It is 
true, any particular book might be seen on asking 


| for it asa favour from the librarian :—but the readers 


another exploratory journey into the interior, his | frequenting the Museum ought not to be subjected 
intention being to proceed as far as the Lake in | to the necessity of asking favours of a public servant. 


During his second residence in Asia he was placed 


| in charge of an important mission to China. He 


returned finally to this country about 1840: and 
his name was again brought prominently befor 
the world by his book on the regulation of cut 
rencies, published in the summer of 1844, during 
the progress of the Bank Charter Bill of that year 
through Parliament. Written with considerable 
taste, by a man who felt and lamented that his 
banking experience had not been acquired within 
a London circle, Mr. Fullarton’s volume is yet one 
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levoted to the question of the currenc 
en mar sahty say that it will not be 
qpediy frgoton, TMhe doctrines of which ‘Mr. 
d pro e the doctrines yhich Mr. 
_ had deen 00 lucid an exposition in his work 
of 1838. But in the hands of Mr. Fullarton the 
topic lost nearly the whole of that dry and abstruse 
formality which goes so far to justify the dread that 
a currency discussion generally excites among men 
who have no peculiar opinions to defend and no 
taste for the ingenuity and zeal of this order of 
lemies. The glowing and vigorous style, the 
felicitous expression, the pungent sarcasm, and the 
breadth of vie which distinguish this volume, will 
always procure for it admiration and attention even 
from those who entertain a mean opinion of the 
subject or consider the author as upholding a false 
hypothesis. This was Mr. Fullarton’s last consider- 
able effort. It is to be regretted that he did not 
reduce to some permanent form the copious memo- 
randa accumulated during his extensive and sys- 
tematic tour through Hindostan about 1820. We 
believe Mr. Fullarton was the first Englishman who 
ever made a complete progress throughout the whole 
of our Eastern possessions; and although the mate- 
rials which he amassed during his various journeys 
have once or twice been placed with great liberality 
at the command of authors writing upon Indian 
questions, there is no full and authentic embodiment 
of them accessible to the public.—Mr. Fullarton had 
not attained a very advanced age. 

We have to announce the death, at Rome, of 
Signor Sarti—one of the chief literary illustrations 
of that capital. Also the death of M. Laureani, 
under-librarian of the Vatican. 

Lord Campbell, it is understood, has declined 
writing the lives of the last three Lords Chief 
Justices,—viz., Kenyon, Ellenborough, and Ten- 
terden; assigning as his reason that though he re- 
membered Kenyon, and had pleaded before Ellen- 
borough and Tenterden, all three were too recently 
dead for the truth to be told—having surviving re- 
latives sure to take offence if the lives were written 
in the manner in which he should wish to write 
them. Thus the very argument—a knowledge of 
the men—which best enables Lord Campbell to 
write the lives in question forms the not improper 

ound for his refusal. 

“* Tuesday the Peace Congress held its meeting 
at Exeter Hall: the assembly was largeand significant. 
The men who met together in the name of peace were 
not merely “men in buckram.” There was a good 
sprinkling of all classes and of all opinions. The old 
arguments were repeated—and reinforced by some 
newones. The old ones we have already discussed — 
the new, out of love to the cause, we refrain from 
stating. 

The Paisley copyright question, to which we al- 
Inded a week or two back [ante, p. 1066] has 
been decided—at least for the present—in favour of 
the publication appealed against. It was contended on 
behalf of the preacher that a sermon should rank in 
the same class, guoad the right claimed, as a play. 
The sheriff-substitute draws this distinction between 
a play and a sermon :—that the right of hearing a 
play is sold on express terms to such of the public 
only as choose to pay for it, while a sermon is sup- 
posed to be offered freely to all the world who will 
come and listen, The sermon given to the public 
without conditions he held to be public property— 
— no one can claim to hold a right of copy. 
this decision proceeds upon a consideration of the 
rights of parties at to. law—the questions of 
copyright demand a more ample definition by statute. 
_The Chandos Professorship of Medicine in the 
University of St. Andrew's, vacated by the death of 
the distinguished physiologist Dr. John Reid, has 
been filled up by the election of Dr. George E. 
Day—well-known to the medical profession as the 
translator of Simon’s ‘Animal Chemistry,’ and 
Vogel's ‘Pathological Anatomy,’ from the German. 
As the University of St. Andrew's does not require 
Tesidence previous to granting degrees, the most 
important part of the duties of this Professorship 
sang > My examination of candidates for the 
egree of M.D.:—for which office Dr. Day’s ex- 
tended knowledge and varied range of acquirements 
are well adapted. 

Since our last we see reported the doings of the 





enthusiasts who have taken upon themselves to 
celebrate at Wantage, in Berks, the thousandth 
birth-day of Alfred the Great. Such a “Jubilee” 
might well have had something more of a national 
character; for the centuries as they pass away show 
us little to eclipse the fame of the Saxon hero,— 
There was of course at the Wantage meeting the 
speech-making common to festivals ; there were also 
sports, the roasting of an ox,—and so forth. Two 
resolutions were come to by the revellers which 
deserve recording. One was, to revive the old 
grammar school of Wantage under the title of 
King Alfred's College—the other, to issue a new 
edition of the royal author’s works “in one folio 
volume splendidly illustrated.” The public, we 
believe, are to be applied to for the necessary funds. 

Many of our readers will be familiar with the 
quarrel between Mr. Whiston and the Dean and 
Canons of Rochester Cathedral. When Mr. Whiston 
was appointed to the mastership of the Grammar 
School in that city, he found it without pupils, 
and the citizens in a state of indifference to the 
school and all that belonged to it -——produced by 
the existence of old abuses, which no man had 
courage and public spirit enough to attack. The 
funds which should have been devoted to the 
education of youth were added to the revenues of | 
the Cathedral. Mr. Whiston attracted scholars to 
the school,—and proved to the inhabitants that it 
might be made an agent for giving a good mental 
training to many of their children. They became 
interested in his ideas: and thus supported from 
without, he made many private and earnest appeals 
to the Dean and Canons to restore the funds of the 
school to their legitimate uses. These appeals were 
disregarded—and the reformer was reprimanded by 
those whom his reforms assailed. He persevered, | 
nevertheless, in the face of this warning,—and drew 
upon himself a persecution which will be made 
matter of question before a civil tribunal. The 
innovator has received from the dignitaries whose 
abuses he attacked dismissal from the mastership of 
the school which his energy has in a manner 
re-created. Against this dismissal he appeals to the 
courts of law:—and we may add to the court of 
public opinion. 

In a paragraph we may string together a note or 
two on the haps and mishaps of persons connected 
with letters. Miss Frederika Bremer, it seems, has 
arrived in New York—where she is welcomed in 
true American fashion. Advices from the same city 
state that Mr. Bancroft, late ambassador at St. 
James's, is seriously indisposed: the same is reported 
of Mr. Hoffman.—From Constantinople we learn 
that the Turkish Sultan is said to have conferred a 
large estate, in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, on 
the author of the ‘Voyage en Orient.’ It is 
described as a tract of good land, several leagues in 
extent, but almost unpeopled. There are a good 
house and all the appurtenances of an Anatolian 
farm. It is thought at Constantinople that M. de 
Lamartine—who is still laid up at Magon—will go 
into Asia Minor to take possession of his new property. 

There is, it would seem, a restorative process in 
nature by which the best nurtured abuses come to an 
end—however dear for their antiquity or defended for 
the substantial interest which their lovers have in their 
maintenance. Even such a nuisance as Smithfield 
market is subject to the providences which govern the 
course of events. Sanitary reformers assail it,—the 
timid who walk the city thoroughfares appeal against 
it:—but equally in vain. Its champions, whose senses 
are all reached through the pocket, find health and 
a sweet savour in its filthy breezes and a sport in the 
antics of its wild cattle. They like the excitement 
of the scene—also the profit. The scent of the 
carrion is dear to the bird of prey. Cholera they 
defy,—public opinion they scoff at. And so, the 
monster nuisance flourishes until it dies of its own 
overgrowth. For the blessing of those who have not 
city noses, it is suddenly found out that the area of 
this place of civic recreation is too small for its pur- 
poses. This week, we notiee, nearly twice the number 
of cattle has been brought to market which the space 
will accommodate—even after the old Smithfield 
fashion of accommodation! And then, this natural 
complaint is weekly increasing,—to the sure final 
destruction of this pet play-ground and pestilence- 
still. The mouths to be fed in London,—and conse- 











quently the quantity of cattle to be supplied daily, 
are rapidly increasing. Room must be got: and 
thus the nuisance perishes without the help of pub- 
lic and in defiance of aldermanic opinion. Fortu- 
nately, Smithfield cannot be enlarged but at a cost 
for which there cannot be a return, The removal of 
the market to Islington or elsewhere is therefore only 
a question of time. Ere long, considerable improve- 
ments will probably be effected in this vicinity. The 
grim gaol in Giltspur Street will be taken down, and 
a handsome building erected on the site. Victoria 
Street will be extended into the heart of the lowneigh- 
bourhoods of Snow and Saffron Hills—the banks of 
theold Fleet river. Wider air channels will be opened 
between the high grounds at Islington and the City. 
The “voice of the bird” may yet be heard in Smith- 
field—which might be planted like Lincoln‘s-Inn- 
Fields. The sighing of the breeze amid green boughs 
the ear of a common councilman may fancy into the 
special whispers of “ departed beeves.” The odour 
of flowers may give faint suggestions of the stronger 
scents that once were “sweet in his nostrils.” He 
will have to go farther for his old enjoyments—and 
even then fare worse,—for the nastiness so dear to his 
sense will be diluted by its removal. He suffers a 
double wrong—in the distance and in the dilution; with 
nothing to set against the injury to himself more im- 


| portant than the public safety and the public health. 


These are dangerous times :—too little is thought of 
the individual, and too much of the public. The 
sum total is thought to outweigh the unit. It was 
not always so at Smithfield. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOW EXHIBITING, the 
VALLEY of ROSENLAUIL, Bernese Oberland, with the effects 
of a Storm in the Alps; and the INTERIOR of the CHURCH 
of SANTA CROCE, at FLORENCE, with all the gradations of 
Light and Shade, from Noonday to Midnight.—N.B. The Grand 
Machine Organ, by Gray and Davison, will perform in both Pic- 
tures. Open from Ten till Four. 

Open Daily from Eleven to Five, and every Evening, EXCEPT 

SATURDAY, from Seven till Half-past Ten. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

ROME ILLUSTRATED in a Series of DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
with a Description, daily at half-past Four, and every evening at a 
quarter to Ten.—LECTU RES on the CHEMISTRY of FOOD, 
by Mr. Ashley.—LECTURE, with EXPERIMENTS, on the 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, by Dr. Bachhoffner.—EXHI- 
BITION of the OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE —DIVER 
AND DIVING BELL.—THE CHROMATROPE.—MODELS 
AND MACHINERY EXPLAINED.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, 
Half-price. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Royal Institution, 2.—Monthly, 
Pathological, 8. 
- Chemical, 8. 
Tves. Horticultural, 2, 
-- Linnean, 8. 
Geological, half-past 8. 
Royal Society of Literature, 4, 
Astronomical, 8. 


Moxy. 


WED. 
THUR. 
Fri. 





Fine-Art Gossir.We have heard of an act 
of munificence just performed by a gentleman in 
private life—Mr. Henry James Brooke, of Clap- 
ham Rise, has made a donation to the Print De- 
partment of the British Museum by which he 
has made that institution rich in the works of 
one of the most important masters in his line, 
Lucas van Leyden. To obtain fine impressions 
from the plates by his hand has been at all times a 
difficulty; and our national collection was extremely 
deficient in these before Mr. Brooke's donation. 
Mr. Brooke has not only supplied such Jlacune 
as existed in the national collection of this artist’s 
works; he has replaced all the examples which were 
poor in impression or defective in any respect by 
others of a fine quality. The whole of his gift 
amounts to upwards of a hundred specimens,— 
Among the rarest of these may be named—‘ The 
Great Hagar’ marked No, 17, in Bartsch’s Cata- 
logue; who, on the authority of Sandrart, informs us 
that 500 florins were paid for it in the sixteenth 
century. Its extreme rarity may be imagined when 
we state that it has not appeared for sale in any 
public catalogue for upwards of half-a-century. 
‘The Uylenspiegel’ is a print equally rare. We 
may mention also ‘The Dance of the Magdalen.’ 
Lucas van Leyden was the rival of Albert Diirer; 
though between the two there subsisted the most 
perfect cordiality—they having even worked toge- 
ther on the same surface. In his works the sub- 
limest thoughts and finest feelings are less detracted 
from by national objective truth than is usual among 
the engravers of his time and country. His execu- 
tion is most elegant and his sense of keeping perfect. 
The prints of this master have ever been held in 
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the highest estimation. Sandrart states that Ulric 
Mayer told him that he had seen his master, Rem- 
brandt, pay 1,400 florins, at a public sale, for four- 
teen fine specimens of Lucas van Leyden’s engravings. 

It would appear from a report made by the 
Director of the Fine Arts in France—who attended 
the sale of Thorwaldsen’s works at Copenhagen, to 
purchase for his department—to the Minister of the 
Interior, that some of the marbles have been pur- 
chased for England. 

There seems to be no end to the disagreement 
between the doctors on the subject of the Butler 
portraits. Since our last we have received the two 
following contributions to the discussion.— 

It is well known that Lely painted Butler; and his 
awkward portraiture, in which the poet seems unable to 
manage his arms and hands, is well known by a mezzotint— 
‘engraver doubtful—published by Thos. Bowles, next the 
Chapter House in St. Paul’s Churchyard and J. Bowles at 
the Black Horse in Cornhill. This portrait by Lely repre- 
sents the poet in a /ull-bottomed wig, not so artistically 
‘treated as the said wig is by Zoest. Of course, it is possible, 
as your correspondent “J” assumes, that Lely painted 
Butler “‘ before the Restoration,”—although the fact is open 
to considerable doubt. Before the Restoration Butler was 
as much undistinguished as a writer as Lely was unemployed 
asa painter. Moreover, your correspondent supposes that 
his picture represents Butler of the ‘* apparent age of 37 or 
38 ;” a supposition which would lead to the inference that 
the poet sat to Lely almost as soon as the first arrival of 
the latter in England. This took place either in 1641 or in 
1643. It is, of course, very unlikely that such was the case. 
The picture in the possession of your correspondent may be 
perfectly genuine ; but there is no Anowx portrait of Butler 
representing him without a wig. 

Our next correspondent thinks the Farrer picture 
a Lely—not a Zoest.— 

Mr. Farrer’s picture of Butler (which I have seen) is 
only a contemporary copy or duplicate of the picture in the 
Bodleian Gallery,—there I think rightly attributed to Lely 
and not to Soest or Zoust. There is an engraving of this 
very portrait (the best of Butler that is known), made by 
Paul Vansomer, an engraver of the reign of James the 
Second; of whom Walpole says, that he *‘ executed many 
plates, both graved and in mezzotinto, after the works of 
Lely.” The figure, as was common, indeed, with Sir Robert 
Strange, is reversed in the engraving, of which there isa 
fine impression in the British Museum. Granger mentions 
that a portrait of Butler painted by Soest was then in the 
possession of ‘Charles Jennens, Esq. of Ormond Street.” 
‘What became of this portrait,—or indeed of this collection, 
which seems from the accounts in Dodsley’s London and 
elsewhere, to have been of some importance? Let me add, 
that Mr. Farrer's portrait isa fine one; and that any further 
particulars about the Lely mentioned last week by your 
correspondent “J.” would be welcome to the many ad- 
mirers of the poet and to G. VERTUE, JUN. 
Can Mr. Farrer supply us with the genealogy of 
the picture before it came into Miss Rushout’s 
possession ?—Meantime, we may inform our several 
correspondents that the picture in question has been 
purchased by Sir Robert Peel. 

The new five-franc piece just issued from the 
Mint of the French Republic inspires no very high 
estimate of the artistic resources of that establish- 
ment. The work is but a sorry result of so much 
competition as was provoked for its production, As 
after the first Revolution, the types of antiquity have 
again been slavishly followed. While deficient in 
originality, this work has not the merit of beauty of 
form or that of delicacy of execution to recommend 
it. The obverse presents the head of a female after 
the most approved Sicilian type,—with the words 
La République Frangaise: on the reverse are the 
words Liberté Egalité Fraternité, the date, and the 
designation of the value of the piece. 

The celebrated sculptor Rauch, of Berlin, is en- 
gaged in the completion of a monument, to be 
erected in one of the public places of the capital, 
to the memory of Frederick the Great—which, as 
described, will rank among the most considerable 
works of modern sculpture. The colossal equestrian 
statue of Frederick occupies the centre of the group 
raised on a lofty pedestal. At the four angles, ona 
lower plane, are equestrian statues of Prince Henry 
of Prussia, the Duke of Dessau, the Prince of Meck- 
lenburgh-Schwerin and the Duke of Brunswick. 
Lower down are about thirty pedestrian statues of 
generals who distinguished themselves in the Seven 
Years’ War—forming, as it were, the suite of the 
Monarch. On the four faces of the pedestal are 
bas-reliefs representing the most memorable battles 
-of the period. 

At Munich a monument has just been inaugurated 
to the memory of the composer Orlando de Lassos. 
It forms a companion to the statue of Gluck. 

Twenty years ago the military arts of the West 
‘began to find favour with the Pachas of the Ottoman 








Empire. Gradually but slowly other and better arts 
have followed. This year there is an Exhibition of 
paintings at Constantinople: which must bea curiosity 
in its way—for in Mohammedan countries the artist 
must labour in his vocation under conditions which 
would alarm a royal Academician. The Koran for- 
bids him to play tricks with the human figure—the 
image of God. In every form this resource is denied 
to him. He may neither print nor chisel the “ para- 
gon of animals.” Still, he has left to him all the 
other beauties of the world :—and the exhibition is said 
to have been interesting. It consisted of a collection 
of 600 paintings, all mounted in black frames—reli- 
gious subjects, landscapes, animals, battles, and sea- 
fights. No little ingenuity would be required to render 
these topics true and striking without trespassing 
against the injunction which places Man above the 
reaches of Art. The religious pieces consist of mosques. 
Landscapes and animal pieces may do without the 
forbidden presences. But how of battles and sea- 
fights? Even Sir Walter Scott’s design for a battle 
scene, “a huge quantity of smoke with here and 
there a limb projecting from it,” would have called 
down the vengeance of the Ulemas. The difficulty 
is thus evaded :—the spectator is so far removed that 
in the order of nature the individual combatants 
would be invisible to the eye—which, however, rests 
on the outlines of the country, the volumes of smoke 
poured from cannon and mortar, and certain masses 
of colour that indicate the position of the troops. So 
with the naval actions. No sailor is seen on board. 
The fire belches from the guns, but the only signs of 
life are in the waters, where the monsters of the 
deep—in forms that would puzzle both poets and 
naturalists—seem to have come up to the surface 
much astonished at what is going on. If Art con- 
tinue to find cultivators under these conditions, 
something new and strange ought certainly to arise 
from it. 

We read in the Courrier des Etats-Unis that the 
Government of Chiapas has sent out an Expedition 
to explore the Pimienta—a part of the mountain 
chain of the Cordilleras—with a view to set at rest 
the question as to whether there exists in that locality 
a city and people with whom no communication 
has as yet been established. It is said—somewhat 
suspiciously—that by the aid of telescopes some- 
thing has been seen at different times which seems 
to indicate the existence of an unknown city in the 
range; and that this evidence is strengthened by the 
fact that large herds of cattle are often seen grazing 
on the slopes of the mountains. 

We have received from Mr. Hall the following 
letter in reply to the observations which we made 
last week on the subject of the injury done to Mr, 
Hart's picture in the Vernon Collection. — 

October 29. 

In the Atheneum of October 27, is a passage complaining 
that injury has been sustained by one of the pictures in the 
Vernon Gallery, in consequence of the culpable carelessness 
of one of the engravers who is executing the work for pub- 
lication in the Art-Journal.—I imagine you have not seen 
the picture in question: which I cannot think has been inany 
degree injured ; although certainly there are three marks of 
threads discernible, upon close inspection, at the bottom of 
the painting. I have had the opinion of several competent 
authorities upon such matters: itisto the effect that noinjury 
whatever has been sustained.—I do not mean to defend the 
artist who, in making his copy, placed the threads—need- 
essly and in opposition to his orders—upon the actual sur- 
face of the painting. His error must prevent his future 
employment for me.—I beg permission to add, that for 
upwards of two years, more than twenty artists and en- 
gravers have been continually occupied in copying these 
pictures: and that this is the only instance in which any- 
thing approaching to an accident has occurred :—a fact 
sufficiently strong in proof of the care and attention of the 
officers of the National Gallery who have the charge of the 
Collection.—i am, &c. 8. C. HALL. 

As we had not the slightest idea of attributing any 
blame to Mr. Hall for the misfortune which has be- 
fallen the picture in question—that gentleman is not on 
his defence. The publication on which he is engaged 
has had our hearty commendation; and we know 
that he can have no interest distinct from the desire 
to have strictly observed all the regulations under 
which he exercises his privilege of copy. To no one 
can this accident have gaused more annoyance than 
to himself—unless it be the painter. This being so, 
we will take leave to say that Mr. Hall's defence of 
others is not so logical as might have been desired 
with a view to its success. In the two several clauses 
of one and the same paragraph Mr. Hall asserts— 





that no injury has been done to the picture—and 


that it bears “ three marks” of the copyist's threar 
Of course this is only reconcileable within itself }y 
supposing that Mr. Hall does not consider the mar. 
of a draughtsman’s threads injurious to a saa 
Again, as Mr. Hall thinks no harm has been dons 
to the picture, we think he is somewhat severe an 
inconsequent in dismissing the engraver from his 
employment for the “no harm” which he has do; 
—Mr. Hall having summoned “competent odes 
ties” to testify to his view of the case, we thought i 
necessary to seek out an authority for ours, We 
cannot do better than call into court the Kee 
of the National Gallery — whose interest it 
especially is to make the injury appear ag small 
as possible.—Writing to announce the misfortune 
Mr. Uwins says:—“The artist employed by Me. 
S. C. Hall in making the reduction of your pictare 
in the National Gallery has forced the threads 
against the surface of the picture, contrary to the 
regulations of the Gallery,—and by that Means 
has wounded the colour, and produced a very dite 
agreeable and not easily remedied disorder.” We 
could call further evidence,—but need not after s 
unquestionable a deposition as this—Mr. Hall cop. 
siders that the fact of his having had more than 
twenty artists employed in copying the Vernog 
pictures, none of whom have injured them before, is 
“sufficiently strong in proof of the care and attention 
of the officers of the National Gallery who haye the 
charge of the collection.” Now, we view this matter 
differently. The safety of the pictures on which 
the nineteen other artists have worked, we accept 
as only our right— for which we pay, in the 
shape ofsalaries. The mischief done by the twentieth 
we take as proof that there has been a want of du 
“care and attention” on the part of the proper 
officers. We cannot receive the cases in which there 
has not been neglect as a justification of the neglect 
which may have happened in a particular case, We 
could not afford to let copyists into the National Gal- 
lery on the terms of injury to only one in twenty of 
the pictures. When wecomplain of one work which 
has been damaged, to show us nineteen which have 
not, is a logic belonging to the schoul of that worthy 
who when a witness deposed to having seen him 
commit a murder called three witnesses to prove 
that they did not see him commit it.—There is no 
denying the mischief done in this case—nor the 
comment, that it should not have happened. But 
we are glad to be able to say, for ourselves, that the 
injury does not appear to us to he so extensive as 
we were at first led to believe. We should suppose 
that the repairer can put the picture to rights: but 
Mr. Uwins is a better judge than we are,—and he 
seems to think it will be dithcult. 
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Princess's. — Henceforward let those who have 
been used to revile the English as indisposed to do 
justice to English musical talent “ for ever hold ther 
tongues.” ‘The good music of Mr. Macfarren'’s 
‘ King Charles the Second,’ this day week, won for 
that opera a success, in spite of drawbacks and faults 
in its production which would have been fatal before 
the audience of any other country, Among these, 
first and foremost must be counted the libretto. This 
is a re-arrangement of the well-known lively comedy; 
and though loosely arranged, it is not amiss so far a 
incident goes. But the utter wretchedness of the 
text can he conveyed only by extracts. Fancy, for 
instance, the following as set to musical recitative! 

Enter Julian, disquise?, x. H. looking round cautiously. 

Julian. So far I am safe—all here — quiet, Now, 
Cupid, lend me thy wings to hasten to my pe off) 

Roch. (advancing.) The page inmummery? Come here, 
sirrah! (Julian returns.) What means this strange garni- 
ture? Ha! has young Catchtrain turned traitor, that be 
steals from the Palace in disguise ? 

Jul, O, my Lord, do not betray me! 

Roch. Confess, or thou shalt go straight to the Tower— 

Jul. The Tower! Ah! my lord! 

Roch. Confess, or, by my Earldom, I'll have thee put ia 
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ye , hanged, quarter.d,§and thy head fixed on 


Tet my lord, forgive me, 


Confess _1'm—I'm—in—love ! 
(aside.) The young rascal may be poach- 
‘ my own (loud.) And who, Sir Page, has 
- thy heart on —_* 
lord—my lord 
Pe ME fea, or tremble! 
Jul. Ah! me! ; 
To this we must add an example of rhymed dia- 
Jogue for a concerted piece, chosen at random.— 


i th Thou simple maid, canst thou be dreaming ? 
Kins. i) Our slightest wish wouldst thou gainsay ? 
” For, like the sun in heaven beaming, 

When we command, all, all, obey! 

In raving madness 

He vents his sadness! 
His reason wanders with his woe! 

Since we refuse him, 

How will they use him? 
To prison forthwith he must go! 
To prison! O dreadful ! 
On bread and water thou’lt be fed, 
Dismal and damp will be thy bed, 
Soon to thy trial thou'lt be led— 
Cropp’d, handcuff’d, hooted, and half-dead. 

(Crosses to King.) 
And if ’tis proved that from the King 
Thou’st stolen his watch—such treasoning 
Is death.—To save the constitution, 
Thou'lt be condemn’d to execution. 
ae be condemn’d to execution. 
To save thee from thy fate, good friend, 
(Crosses to King.) 

My heart and hand I'll gladly lend— 
If thou but promise to amend 
Thy life, and make an honest end. 

Nothing short of a literal reprint of such trash 

6 . } 

could, as we have said, convey to the reader a full 
jdea of itstrashiness. Yet with specimens like these 
before their eyes, which composers have to set and 
singers to sing, simple souls still wonder that we 
have no English Opera—no inventors who are 
inspired—no executants who can make progress! It 
is to be wondered that Mr. Macfarren could write 


and I will confess all. 
(kneels.) 


Fan. aside.) 


Jul. 
Fan. 


Jul. 
King § Fan. 
Jul. 





any music at all to this rubbish; and, under the | 


circumstances, the great merit of his share of the 
work is little short of a marvel.—Let us speak of it 
as we best can after a single hearing—briefly. In 
the first place Mr. Macfarren’s writing will bear 
looking into :—it is masterly throughout, and though 
always classical in style, it is never pedantic. The 
overture is brilliant and well knit, though perhaps 
wanting in repose and contrast. Mr. Macfarren’s 


melodies are mostly pleasing, having sometimes that | 


amplitude of line which is of the grand school. In 
particular the symphony to the opening cavatina of 
the prima donna (Miss L. Pyne) lingers in our ear: 
also her elegant song ‘Canst thou deem my heart is 
changing,—which is very Mozartish. Among the 
lighter pieces, the duettino ‘ O blest are young hearts’ 
is charming, fresh, piquant and tuneable. We must 
also particularize a madrigal which opens capitally, 
and a morris dance on an excellent theme. But the 
strength of the work lies in its more complicated 
music,—none of which is slighted. In particular, we 
may cite the canon a tre ‘O Repentance,’ the close 
of which is new, without oddity. Nor do we 
Temember a better constructed or more effective 
concerted piece than the sestett and chorus framing 
the pretty romance ‘ A poor simple Maiden am I°— 
in the second act. Here and there (but more seldom 
than in his two former operas,) Mr. Macfarren writes 
for voices what should not be expected from them; 
and occasionally he uses his orchestra in confusion 
rather than in support of his principal idea—but not 
80 much as to amount to aserious blemish. In short, 
We are convinced that, with self-questioning—with 
sense to set in place of nonsense—and with stage- 
practice__Mr. Macfarren might fur exceed this new 
work as regardsmusic of character, colour and passion ; 
aince the staple of ‘Charles the Second,’ however 
sterling and excellent, seems hardly to have the 
amount of effect which now-a-days the stage de- 
mands. That which in the time of his model, Mozart, 
was hazardously daring, were it now to be reproduced 
M equal perfection would sound too temperate, not 
to say too tranquil, for ears which have been annealed 
in the fervours of Beethoven and Weber, or tastes 
Mtoxicated by modern Italian and French bril- 
‘ancy, We are well aware at what risk this truth 
8 laid down. But it is a truth to be faced,—and by 
no amount of pedantry or railing to be disproved. 





It is a condition of affairs which must be provided 
for. Without novelty of form, great vocal enchant- 
ment, or else pre-eminent effect, no opera composer 
now-a-days will get beyond a “success of esteem,”— 
as the Parisians have it. This we believe Mr. Mac- 
farren might do. It behoves us, however, to repeat, 
that our judgment of the music of his ‘ King Charles" 
was formed under heavy disadvantages. We look 
forward to its perusal with great interest, in order 
that we may amplify—or if need be amend—what 
has been here hastily said. 

The opera was under-sung by every one con- 
cerned therein save Miss L. Pyne,—whose Fanny 
takes the place of the original Mary Copp, and 
whose musical execution of her part must have raised 
her in every one’s estimation. Anything more sound, 
more steady, more sweet, more highly finished 
could not be desired by a composer. Miss Pyne is 
essentially a brilliant—as distinguished from an ex- 
pressive—singer; and Mr. Macfarren’s forte is not 
brilliant music. He is given to harrass his voices 
rather than to exhibit them. But by her perfect 
management of her voice Miss Pyne managed to 
give more effect to the difficulties than could possibly 
have been expected, while the more expressive por- 
tions of her part were delivered with a welcome 
purity, grace and feeling. If three complete suc- 
cesses rapidly won in three widely different operas 
do not establish her who has won them in the first 
rank of singers, the public must be more exigent 
than the critic. But we beg Miss Pyne to reform 
her costume: seeing that so often as she appeared 
the tasteless discord of its colours amounted to a 
blot on a rather pretty stage picture. 

We wish that we could speak in the same tone 
of Julian, the Page,—in which character Madame 
Macfarren made her first appearance on the stage. 
But this is not possible,—nor can the performance 
be passed over in silence. The nature of the Lady's 
claims and the injudicious praise of her friends leave 
no alternative. On many former occasions we have 


purposely forborne from naming Madame Macfarren, | 


in order to give as little pain as possible and to keep 
the door open for chances of retrieval. But the exhi- 
bition of Saturday last forces us to speak out. Greater 
confidence in a débutante we have never witnessed — 
more extravagant pretensions—nor a more painful 
vocal exhibition. Gifted originally with a very uneven 
voice possessing little or no tone betwixt F and F, 
Madame Macfarren has never studied to smooth or 
combine the disjecta membra of her scale: the con- 
sequences are, a strange disparity betwixt a few un- 
pleasant and cavernous lower sounds and upper ones 
which are hardly as musical as chanted recitation 
—and a capricious falseness of intonation. Having 
never learnt, it would seem, the art of taking breath, 
of delivering passages or dividing phrases—bold 
in the possession of some general musical knowledge 
and of enthusiasm tending towards over-emphasis 
and exaggeration—Madame Macfarren wildly dashes 
at the most outrageous difficulties:—apparently 
conceiving that if she be “in at the death” the feat 
is done. Her appearance on the stage is very 
pleasing, and -her reception was at first warm; but 
as the opera went on, it must have been felt by all 
but blindly resoiute flatterers that she was trembling 
on the verge of disapprobation. No effort of good- 
will will long avert this—the grace of “a first night” 
once over—unless the lady betake herself at once, 
and with as much humility as self-knowledge, seriously 
to reconsider her ways and means, The same reso- 
lution which has encouraged her to affront public 
criticism song after song for the last three years, if 
more wisely laid out must ere this have converted 
her into a real—as distinguished from a counterfeit 
—singer. 

The other principal characters, Charles the Second 
and Captain Copp, were sustained by Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. Weiss in their best fashions. The con- 
certed music had been carefully studied by the 
principal vocalists—and we may add the stage 
business of the opera. A dozen years ago any 
attempt to persuade a pair of singers to play 
at chess, while they “had to count their bars” 
with an eye to their “ points,” would have been 
answered by that final “ J¢ can’t be done” which 
from time immemorial has been allowed on the 
stage to excuse every conceivable stupidity, con- 
ventionalism and conceit. But, alas for the 


choruses !—many of which were ‘Lieder ohne worte’ : 
being sung by vocalists a large proportion of 
whom are Germans, and who emit courageous 
noises in place of “parts of speech.” The or- 
chestra is disgraceful, the present state of the 
art considered. Nevertheless, ‘ Charles the Second’ 
entirely succeeded. Our book numbers ten encores, 
and we are not sure that these were all that were 
demanded and obtained. We cordially hope that 
this success may be improved by Mr. Macfarren as 
a stepping-stone to other and yet better operas. 


Thus much regarding the new opera—We 
cannot leave the Princess's Theatre, however, with— 
out recording that, just now, after the vexatiously 
incomplete musical performances of the evening 
are over, is exhibited one of the most highly-finished 
pieces of acting to be seen on the modern stage.. 
This is Mr. Wigan’s personation of Dufard in 
‘The First Night’ —a compressed and clumsy 
translation of ‘Le Pére de la Débutante”’ We 
have seldom been enchanted into more hearty. 
and genial laughter than by Vernet in the original 
French farce, and any second comer attempt- 
ing the same character is seen at a most heavy dis- 
advantage. “It’s of noconsequence” (as Mr. Toots 
says,) in the present case; or Mr. Wigan's persona- 
tion has sufficient originality, refinement and hearti- 
ness to challenge any version past, present or to 
come. It is highly finished without finicality, 
instinct with feeling (as every humorous person- 
ation should be) without sickliness, conversational 
without meagreness or frivolity, and excellently 
droll without grimace. He gives us, in short, a cha- 
racter, not an actor:— and this performance 
with all who think as we do of stage personation, 
will establish the claim of the artist who presents 





it to a place in the foremost rank of comedians, 


HaymarkeEt.—It is seldom that a piece meets 
with such triumphant success as was, on Tuesday, 
| the merited reward of Mr. Morris Barnett’s ‘ Serious 
Family,’ — a three-act drama, adapted from the 
| French comedy ‘Le Mari a la Campagne.’ The 
| alterations from the original, however, are so many 
and so happily effected, that on the score of 
dialogue and character this piece may with justice 
put in considerable claims to invention. The basis 
is the same as in the original,—but the superstructure 
is thoroughly English. The drama is of the satirical 
class; and its wit is directed against the formal pre- 
cisians of Exeter Hall—whose solemnity is richly 
caricatured. Mr. Webster performs the hero—a 
Mr. Charles Torrens, who has married into the family 
of Lady Sowerby Creamley (Mrs. W. Clifford). The 
latter is a grim personage, who still maintains the 
headship of the house and keeps her daughter, 
Mrs. Charles Torrens (Miss Reynolds), in leading 
*strings. Poor Charles, it seems, resisted the serious 
influence for a long time; but it proved too much for 
him,—and he is therefore only too happy occasion- 
ally to escape from it on the false plea of shooting in 
Leicestershire. He remains in town on a visit, under 
another name, to a widow, Mrs. Ormsby Delmaine 
(Mrs. Fitzwilliam), whose affections are divided 
between him and a warm-hearted Irishman—a for- 
mer lover—one Captain Murphy Maguire (Mr. James 
Wallack). The Captain,an old friend of Charles, is, at 
the opening of the play, ona visit to the serious family, 
—and to them he appears no better than a libertine. 
Instigated by one Aminadab Sleek (Mr. Buckstone), 
they insist on his exclusion. Mr, Torrens, on the 
old excuse of absence in Leicester, invites his friend 
to the house of Mrs. Delmaine,—in whom the captain 
recognizes his old mistress. To this lady's residence 
Lady Sowerby and Mrs. Charles themselves likewise 
pay a visit, tocollect subscriptions towards some pur- 
pose equally charitable and pious. When requested, 
in return, to subscribe for a poor person whose claims 
are asserted by a committee sitting in the profane 
parlour of a pothouse, they refuse the donation on 
the ground that they are collecting largely for some 
remote savage tribes and have nothing to spare for 
the more vulgar objects of compassion at home. At 
length all the parties meet in the drawing-room of 
Mrs. Delmaine; and the second act terminates with 
confusion worse confounded by the explanations at- 
tempted to evade the perplexity. Matters, however, 
are now brought to this pass, that the wife of Charles 
becomes convinced that to secure her husband a 
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change of domestic system is necessary. A ball is 
proposed by the Irish Captain and acceded to by 
the rest of the party,_-_Lady Sowerby and Aminadab 
excepted. 


There is an underplot, touching a 
pair of lovers, Miss Emma Torrens (Mrs. L, S. Buck- 
ingham) and Frank Vincent (Mr. H. Vandenhoff), 
whose happiness is accomplished at the expense of 
Mr. Sleek.—All the performers were deserving of 
approbation. To Miss Reynolds we award the first 
rank for her amiable and artistic assumption. Mr. 
Wallack was never better; in gallantry, good temper, 
impulse, and an “ iligant brogue,’”’ he was the accom- 
plished Irish gentleman. In Torrens, Mr. Webster 
had a character thoroughly suited to his natural style. 
The affectation of seriousness, the unfeigned gladness 
with which he throws off the restraint, and his uni- 
form considerate politeness and amiability, were all 
well hit off. Mrs. Fitzwilliam made a striking por- 
trait of the “widow,”—and Mr. Buckstone was great in 
the “puritan.” His sober pepper-and-salt dress, his 
formal gait, his strait-footed shuffle (of which last he 
made a special point as marking a peculiar but pre- 
vailing characteristic in the walk of the sober fre- 
quenters of Exeter Hall), his emphatic cant and 
appearance of pious pretension were admirable. 
Mrs. Clifford was excellent in her pompous assump- 
tion of the serious matron accustomed to command. 
The tone of the dialogue was in excellent keeping. 
The satire and the moral were both well pointed. 
At the conclusion of the performance, the whole of 
the dramatis persone appeared before the curtain. 
The house was well filled. 


Sapter’s Wetts.—The comedy of ‘The Busy 
Body’ was performed on Friday week, with Miss 
Fitzpatrick as Miranda and Mr. Hoskins as Marplot. 
The ihsensate curiosity of the hero was excellently 
pourtrayed; and the lady was rendered in a manner 
both lively and elegant. 


MaryLepone.—Shakspeare’s tragedy of ‘Cymbe- 
line’ was revived on Monday,—but not ina manner to 
ensure a permanent effect. Its production appeared 
to be of an extemporaneous character,—much in it 
was undertoned. Mrs. Mowatt’s Imogen, however, 
was pleasing, and evinced a special aptitude in the 
actress for the class of character to which the part 
belongs. Her execution had that charming precision 
which is now well known as the peculiarity of herstyle. 
We might particularize many beauties,—such as the 
feminine timidity with which Imogen ventures into the 
cave, and the passionate fidelity with which she solicits 
death from the weapon of her husband’s messenger. 
But these are the usual points :—and we prefer to com- 
mend her by-play in the last scene, while Iachimo’s 
tale is telling,—and the subsequent recognition of 
her husband. Both were given with great truth and 
feeling. The part of Leonatus was acted by Mr. 
Davenport,—with force in the latter scenes, tender- 
ness in the earlier ones and in the concluding situa- 
tion, and remarkable spirit throughout. This gentle- 
man’s noble presence fits him for parts in which 
personal appearance is an important element. Mr. 
Johnstone's Jachimo was a careful performance, but 
deficient in dash and boldness. Always judicious 
and impressive, Mr. Johnstone is sometimes merely 
formal; and in Jachimo, from too much attention to 
the mere outline, he suffered somewhat of the inner 
spirit to escape. His chamber scene in particular 
was liable to this objection. A low muttered tone is 
not necessarily an intense one ; and Mr. Johnstone 
might have been more audible without violating the 
proprieties of the part. Mr. Cooke, in Belarius, was 
excellent,—and Mr. Belton played the impetuous 
Guiderius with a sustained and creditable vigour 
not altogether wanting in poetic conception. Not- 
withstanding these exceptions, however, the ensemble 
of the performance was unsatisfactory; and we would 
counsel the management not again to attempt a 
revival of a drama of such importance without the 
necessary accessories. 








Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—Among other 
musical rumours of interest, there circulates a report 
that the Ancient Concerts will be resumed next spring : 
we presume upon a totally different system from that 
of former years.—There is a chance of some in- 
strumental chamber-musie being given during the 
winter in a more central situation than the Hanover 
Square Rooms,—and more than a chance of its being 





of excellent ‘quality; since the manager named is} M. Roger is too mechanically 


Mr. Willy, and his promises are generally followed 
by carefully prepared performances,—We are glad 
to perceive that Miss Dolby is about to give three 
concerts of chamber music, vocal and instrumental, 
during the months of November and December. 

Among the less obtrusive musical exhibitions now 
weekly going on in London, the Holborn Vocal Con- 
certs claim special notice. Their programmes, it is 
true, are open to the objections which have been 
urged in this journal against the Wednesday Concerts. 
We cannot “away” with ‘The Death of Aber- 
crombie’ and its nonsense about 

Kings who sleep in pyramidic pride, 

followed by passages of the shallowest musical bom- 
bast,—nor with other sickly ballads which could be 
specified. We are sure, too, that they are not neces- 
sary for the attraction of the shilling and sixpenny 
audiences, But we are bound to commend the very 
good glee and madrigal singing to be heard in Hol- 
born. The performers are members of the Covent 
Garden chorus, some of whom appear to be good 
musicians and fair pianoforte players—and we have 
heard less agreeable and refined soprano and tenor 
singing from English vocalists rating themselves 
“A 1” than we were treated to on the evening of our 
visit by Mrs. Temple and Mr. C. Field. 

The stir in English music increases though the 
working of it is capricious and to be studied anew 
in every new locality where it is observed. The 
Society of British Musicians has just put fortha 
prospectus, in which it is proposed to publish by an 
annual guinea subscription “such important works 
of its members and associates, and new editions of 
such standard works of deceased British authors, as 
may be selected for their distinguished merit by the 
Committee, and as the funds subscribed may from 
time to time authorize.” * * “The number of works 
annually published will be regulated entirely by the 
amount of the subscriptions; the Committee being, 
however, pledged to issue in every year, one work of 
a deceased British author, and at least, one work 
of a member or associate. * * But should there not 
be sufficient subscriptions paid up by the 15th of 
January in each year to warrant the issue of the 
proposed quantity of music, those already paid up 
will be returned.” This plan seems wise enough : 
though we confess to feeling somewhat blanked at 
seeing that for the first work by “a deceased British 
author” the Committee has selected the playhouse 
edition of the music in ‘ Macbeth,—~a production, 
even as regards stage effect, mightily overrated—and 
which, when taken off the stage, is meagre and mo- 
notonous past defence on the score of antiquity. We 
are better satisfied with the new work promised— 
one of Mr. C. E. Horsley’s stringed Quartetts, 

The Messrs. Distin have returned from America. 
—¥M. Vivier is again in London.—Mr. Rafter, the 
agreeable tenor singer and actor, has joined the corps 
at the Lyceum Theatre. — Mdlle. Schloss is here 
again, singing at a round of provincial concerts given 
by Madame Dulcken with Herr Hausmann and M. 
Kontski. — The autumn tourists are meeting with 
oddly chequered fortune. After having been much 
discouraged in Liverpool, Miss Lucombe, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Whitworth seem to be thriving in 
Dublin, and there singing translated operas with great 
success.— We heard of another party a week or two 
since giving a concert at Torquay — not so much to 
empty benches as to “an empty bench.” 

The London Sacred Harmonic Society’s operations 
for the season were to recommence yesterday evening 
with ‘ The Messiah; in which the principal soprano 
music was allotted to Mrs. Sunderland, and some of 
the contralto airs to Miss Laura Baxter, upon whose 
favourable promise we have reported in mentioning 
the Royal Academy Concerts. 

The representations of ‘Le Prophéte’ were re- 
sumed at the Grand Opéra of Paris on Wednesday 
week, — when Madame Viardot reappeared with 
more than her former success. The opera, too,seems 
to please more than it did on its first production: 
though it exists under the drawback of rarely, if 
ever, finding adequate representatives. This is the 
condition of M. Meyerbeer’s three grand French 
works, but in none so'peculiarly stringent as in ‘ Le 
Prophéte.’ Ere all the effect of this work is known 
certain heights and depths of the hero's part hitherto 
untouched have not only to be sung but to be acted. 





. . clever : 
Mario requires suppressions which dwarf thee 


portions of some among the best developed m 
Severally, neither artist is grand enough to gusta; 
a part calculated to tax to the utmost in, 
his prime. There remains still, therefore = - 
be said touching the meaning and also the + 
this remarkable opera. —Several new cnggman « 
said to have been made at the Académie ; med 
others, that of Madame Fodor, who has been a 
ber of the Italian troupe at Berlin,_and that of 
Bouché, who for some two seasons, it will be reeo| 
lected, “ held office” under Mr. Lumley, The lady 
and gentleman wi!l appear, says the Gazette Mn 
sicale, in M. Auber’s ‘ Prodigal Son,.’_To return t 
matters nearer home,—we may mention as an rs 
nouncement of the highest interest, that Madam 
Viardot-Garcia will return to Covent Garden on 
next season. There, too, we believe, Malle, Castellan 
will re-appear: probably, too, Signor Ronconi We 
earnestly hope this time to do his duty by the publi 
and justice to his own rare genius—not to display the 
folly of airs, graces and contumacies which have 
hitherto so cruelly interrupted his career in England 
The Italian Opera in} Paris was to re-open pas 
Thursday last, with Bellini’s ‘I Capuleti e Mop. 
tecchi;’ in which the principal parts were to be gus. 
tained by Mdlle. Angri and by Madame Persianj, 
who has retired in the usual stage fashion—by com 
back again—happily for her public. Great expec 
tations are expressed in behalf of Signor Lucchesi,— 
a tenor, it is said, of the sweetest quality. : 
A monument is about to be erected in Paris to 
the memory of Chopin, by his friends and admirer. 
subscriptions for which will be received by MM. 
Pleyel, Rue Rochechouart. Among the artists 
taking part in the musical service performed at his 
funeral on Tuesday last were to be Madame Viardot. 
Garcia, M. Alexis Dupont, and Signor Lablache, 














































































MISCELLANEA 
Great Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all 
Nations.—Continuing the history of this great work, 
we have to record the success which attended a large 
and most influential meeting of the citizens of Lon 
don, whom the Lord Mayor assembled at the Mansion 
House, on the 17th ult., to hear the proposal of the 
Prince. The names of the Governor of the Bank of 
England, of Messrs. Jones Loyd, Masterman, W, 
Cotton, Joseph Hume, Rothschild, Baring, Sir H, 
Pelly, J. Dillon,—who, amongst hundreds, were pre- 
sent—prove how ready all parties and all interests 
are to co-operate with His Royal Highness, and give 
a final sanction to his proposal. Other meetings 
have been and are still being held in different partsof 
the kingdom. * * * It may be interesting to preserve 
in our pages the form of the Commission by which 
His Royal Highness has directed these inquiries to 
be made :— 

‘*Edward Ladd Betts, Esq., of Preston Hall, has bee 
authorized by His Royal Highness the Prince Albert, a 
President of the Society of Arts, Manufactures and Com- 
merce, to collect opinions and evidence with reference to 
the expediency of forming a great Exhibition of Industry 
of all Nations to be held in London in the year 1851, in 
order that His Royal Highness may bring the results of such 
inquiry before Her Majesty’s Government. 

** By Command, C. B. Putrrs, “ Approved, A. 

** Osborne, October 5, 1849.” FS 
* * * Now is coming on one of the most critical 
points of action, as the Atheneum has observedae 
namely, the appointment of the Royal Commission, 
On all sides, while the importance and value of such 
an authority have been affirmed, it has been suggested 
that the less there is of direct Government inter 
ference the better. We have reason to believe that 
a correspondence has been opened with Her Majesty’ 
Government on the subject of the Commission, —and 
that a decision on the relations which the Government 
will assume in the matter will be made in the course 
of this month. We cannot doubt that Ministers wil 
assent to the issue of a Royal Commission; the only 
difficulty they will have will be in making a judicious 
selection of persons. We think every class ought 
to be represented in the Commission,—Agricultural 
Manufacturing, Mechanical, Artistic, and that 
most eminent representatives of the class should be 
selected. We do not know if it will be possible 
according to international etiquette, but if it be, we 
hope eminent foreigners will be found as commit 
sioners.—Journal of Design and Manufactures. 
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= atkinson’s‘ Change of Air’ —We have received 
~~ author the following remarks on our notice 
oe above work [see ante, p. 1061].— ; 
of tice of my book on ‘ Change of Air,’ I conceive 
In your soe taken an erroneous view of its contents. 
nn n people,” you say, “are beginning to be con- 
«Just ¥ we ond impure air are the principal sources of 
—_ Wenortality of towns, as compared with rural dis- 
! ar ‘Atkinson has put in his decided negative to such 
tricts, MT. n.” That I deny. I have shown that contine- 
2 propo mall rooms does prolong the life of a patient suf- 
ment der Phihisis,—and this in a marked manner, par- 
fering in the second and third stages of the disorder. I 
ticularly ressed an opinion that benefit resulted from being 
saver Hf in towns. I merely stated my experience with 
pay Consumption, and the book entitled ‘Change of 
fallacies regarding it’ had purely reference to that 
= I consider myself to have been the first person in 
} panel who awakened an interest respecting the dis- 
= flocalities of large towns,—many of which arise from 
er and from an insufficient supply of wholesome 
real diet. In Consumption, I know that life is shortened 
pope tor) diet, or nitrogenous substances, while or the 
sntrary it is prolonged by a carbonaceous regimen, and to 
th ency the success in consumptive cases by the admi- 
oun ‘of Cod Liver Oil is to be ascribed,—and the inha- 
lation of carbonic acid and even carburetted hydrogen has | 
like tendency. lam, &e. 
Oct. 30. 





| 


Joun CHARLES ATKINSON, M.R.C.S. 
In spite of Mr. Atkinson's complaint, we must 
maintain that we have not misrepresented his views. 
In several parts of his work he speaks generally of | 
the danger of change of air in “ acute and chronic 
disease” in “any malady.’’ Did our space permit, we 
could show how dangerous his views are in relation 
even to consumptive disease. In most instances he 
confounds change of air with change of temperature; 
but when he speaks of the beneficial agency of in- | 
haling carbonic acid gas, surely there is no mistaking 
him. The medical profession would be deeply in- 
debted to Mr. Atkinson if he would publish a suffi- 
ciently numerous series of well-reported cases of 
tubercular phthisis which would confirm the last 
statement of his letter. So long as medical men 
content themselves with making such statements as 
this with no further proof than could be given by 
Professor Holloway or Dr. Morrison—so long the 
public will continue to patronize the latter at the 
expense of the former. 

Alleged Burying Alive —In the midst of exagge- 
ration and invention, there was one undoubted cir- 
cumstance which formerly excited the worst appre- 
hensions: the fact that bodies were often found 
turned in their coffins and the grave-clothes dis- 
arranged. But what was ascribed, with seeming reason, 
to the throes of vitality, is now known to be due to 
the agency of corruption. A gas is developed in the 
decayed body which mimics by its mechanical force 
many of the movements of life. So powerful ‘is this 


| an Introduction, by J. WEISS. 


| upon that topic. 





gas in corpses that have lain long in the water, that 
M. Devergie, the physician to the Morgue at Paris, 
and the author of a text-book on legal medicine, | 
says that unless secured to the table they are often | 
heaved up and thrown to the ground. Frequently, 

strangers seeing the motion of the limbs, run to the 

keeper of the Morgue, and announce with horror 

that a person is alive. All bodies, sooner or later, 

generate gas in the grave; and it constantly twists 

about the corpse, blows out the skin till it rends with 

the distension, and sometimes bursts the coffin itself. 

When the gas explodes with a noise, imagination 

has converted it into an outery or groan; the grave 

has been reopened ; the position of the body has 

confirmed the suspicion, and the laceration been 

taken for evidence that the wretch had gnawed his 

flesh in the frenzy of despair. So many are the 

aircumstances which will occasionally concur to sup- 

port a conclusion that is more unsubstantial than 

the fabric of a dream.— Quarterly Review. 





To Conresponpexts.—Rev. J. G.—C. S—A Reader of the 
Atheneum—Veritas—J. E. T.—A Member of the British 
Association—J. P. W.—received. 

8. H.—Saturday’s Moon.—The value of all meteorological 
observations consists in the known capabilities of the observer. 
Any anonymous statement, however correct it may really 

*, ison this ground valueless. Our correspondent proves 
himself to be a bad observer. He is not aware that the 
fe nariations of the ocean have been ascertained to affect 
bo musPheric pressure as indicated by the barometer ; 
oh | © acquainted with the beautiful evidences which 
os en obtained of the variations between the pressure 
ee atmosphere and that of the aqueous vapour 
“an - the air. Regarding only one question—the 
poner Me wet and stormy weather with a Saturday's 
eacape hes las allowed many important considerations to 
Sufficient ind This is to be regretted in one who has had 
vati industry to carry on a series of barometric obser- 

ions for fifteen years. 
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In Two Volumes, post 8vo. price 213, bound, ELLIS'S DEM( )N STRATIONS of ANATOMY. 


TWENTY-FIVE VEARS’ SERVICE NEW AND CHEAP EDITION, BY DR. SCHMITZ, __, 


3 vols. 8vo. 12. 4s, cloth 1 vol. 12mo. with I) lustrations, 12s. 6d. cloth, 
IN THE tTEpTt .- TROTTDES yom KIRKES’ HAND-BOOK of PHYSLOLOGY, 
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Vil. eat Th of Niebuhr’ . of MOTION, the Senses, Generation, and Developement. 
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T' HE LITERARY CLASS-BOOK;; or, Readings 
in English Literature. To which is 7 refixed, an Introductory 

Treatise on the Art of Reading and the Principles of Elocution. 

By Prof. SULLIVAN, of the Irish National Educagion Board. 
London : Edinburgh : Fraser & Dublin: 
Curry & Ci 
#4 Pr rofessor Sullivan’s School Books were among the first that 
Were placed on the List of Educational Works recommended by 
the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education ; and the 
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COMPLETION OF JOHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS, 
QUARTO EDITION, 





This day is published, Imperial Quarto, half-bound morocco, price 27. 12s. @d. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS 


OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
REDUCED FROM THE EDITION IN IMPERIAL FOLIO, 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND FAMILIES. 


By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.GS. F.GS., 


Geographer at Edinburgh to Her Majesty, Honorary Member of the Geographical Society, Berlin. 





HIS Edition contains TWENTY-FIVE MAPS, including a PALAZSONTOLOGICAL and 
GEOLOGICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLANDS, engraved in the hi ghest Style of Art, expressly for this Edition, 

by Mzssrs. W. & A. K. Jounstox, and carefully coloured under their superintendence; with DESCRIPTIVE LETTER- 
PRESS, and a VERY COPIOUS INDEX. 





LIST OF PLATES. 
Geology. 


1. GroLocicaL Srructure or THE GLons. 

2. Mountain Cnains OF EvRoPE AND AsIA. 

Mountain CHAINS OF AMERICA. 

. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GLACIER SysTgm oF THE ALPs, 
(Mont Buianc. 

. PHENOMENA OF VOLCANIC AcTION, 

PALZXONTOLOGICAL AND GEOLOGICAL MAP OF THE Britisu 

IsLANDs. (Frontispiece.) 


Meteorology. 
Iitmpotpt's System or IsoTHRRMAL LINEs. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE Ct RRENTS OF 
HYETOGRAPHIC OR Rain MAP OF THE WoRLD. 
IlxgroGRArHIC OR Rain Map or Evnrors. 


Als. 


m Cor 
moh 


Natural History. 
. GEOGRAPHICAL DistRipvTion OF PLANTS. 
. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE CULTIVATED PLANTS 
USED AS Foop. 
. GEOGRAPHICAL DisTRipuTION 


Oo 
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Hydrography. 


~ 





or QUADRUMANA, EDBN- 





1, PaysicaL CHART OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. TATA, MARSUPIALIA, AND PacHYDERMATA, 
2. PuysicaAL CHART OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 4. GROGRAPHICAL DisTRiBUTION OF CARNIVORA. 
3. PuysicaL Cart or Tug Paciric Ocean on Great Sra. | 5. GeoorarwicAL Distripvrion or Ropgntia AND RvMt- 
4. TipaL CHART OF THE Britisu Seas. | NANTIA. 
5. Tue River Systems or EvROPE AND ASIA. | G6. GEOGRAPHICAL DisTRIBUTION oF Birps 
G. Tue River Systems oF AMERICA. | 7- GEOGRAPHICAL DisTRiBuTION OF REPTILES, 

TipaAL CHART oF THE WORLD. | & Ermyocraruic Map or tur Wor. 

| 9, Eranograruic Map or Great BRitaAtN AND IRELAND. 


**This very conviction of its value would lead us to urge upon Mr. Johnston the expediency of some reduced form of 
his great Atlas, which might render it more accessible to common readers.... We know of no work of which the methods 
are so well fitted for the instruction of those who come ignorantly to the subject.”—Quartlerly Review. 

**To the scholar, to the student, and to the already large, yet daily increasing multitude of inquirers who cultivate 
natural science, the Physical Atlas is a treasure of incalculable value. It brings before the mind's eye, in one grand 
panoramic view, and in a form clear, definite, and easily comprehensible, all the facts at present known relative to the 
regarded as a lucid epitor ne of a thousand scattered volumes, more or less 
”"—Blackwood's Magazine. 

** By devoting a single hour to the contemplation of our globe in the diorama of a P hysical Atlas, the student will 
witness the grandeur of the tenement in which he dwells, and will not fail to appreciate the beautiful conception of Hum- 
boldt, when he speaks of ‘ the life of the earth.’”"—North British Review. 

**The author avails herself, with much pleasure, of an opportunity of expressing her admiration of the accuracy, 
extent, and execution of Mr. Keith Johnston’s Physical All the valuable information contained in the letter- 
press which accompanies it, which has afforded her the greatest porte ance. It was the author’s wish, and her publisher's 
intention, that the present edition should be accompanied by a series of maps to illustrate the more important questions 
of Physical Geography treated of in it; but Mr. A. Keith Johnston having announced the publication of a new edition of 
his ‘ Physical Atlas,’ in a reduced size at a low price—the first two numbers of which have already appeared—the project 
was relinquished, in the belief that Mr. A. K. Johnston's smaller .~ as will furnish suitable illustrations to this work.” 

From the New Edition of Mrs. Somerviile’s * Physical Geography. 








The monthly issue of this work witl be continued as heretofore, until the whole be completed by the publication of the TWELFTH 
Part on the 28th of February. hitherto subscribed to the ATLAS as it appeared 
Srom month to month, and who may wish to have it in a complete form before the periodical publication shall have terminated, 
all the remaining Parts will be got ready, and may be had on the First oF DEcEMBER. 


For the convenience of such Parties as have 


WILLIAM Buscnwoow & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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LUKE LIMNER’S NEW WORK. 











SHOWING WHAT MR. BROWN DID, THOUGHT, AND INTENDED TO DO, DURING 
THAT FESTIVE SEASON. 
Now first Edited from the Original M.S.S. (or M.E.S.S.), with Notes and Ilustrations, 
By LUKE LIMNER, Esq. 
London: W1111am Tece & Co, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
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This day is published, 8vo. with accompanying Volume of coloured Plates, containing 400 Illustrations, price 2/7. 5s. 


THE MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY OF THE 
HUMAN BODY, 


IN HEALTH AND DISEASE 
By ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.B. M.R.C.S. &e. 


** A more useful, a more noble work has never been offered to the medical profession. The path has been trodden by 
Others painfully, laboriously; but never so clearly, so lucidly, and so pleasingly as by Dr. Hassall. To the student it will 
supply the daily bread of growth in anatomical knowledge. To the practitioner it will be the key to those important 
discoveries in pathological science which are daily taking place; in fact, to be without it he must have made up his mind 
to be behind his age—the unenvied lag of onward progress. The pla ates are beautifully executed and coloured, and convey 
a perfect idea of the objects which they are intended to illustrate.”"-—Lancet. 

**We have rarely met with a work in which the debateable and scattered points of a new science have been more 
sensibly argued or more judiciously combined into something nearly approaching to the perfection of a ae system.” 
Medical Gazette. 


SamvuE.t Hicueey, 32, Fleet-street, London. 








Now published, in 3 vols. 


T H E CAX TONS 
A FAMILY PICTURE. 


By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


post &vo. price 31s. 6d. 


Opinions of the Press. 


* Rarely has a popular author made so successful an effort in a new path—rarely has an author, after writing so much 
as Sir Bulwer Lytton, evinced, at so advanced a stage of his career, so decided an increase of power. The domestic affec- 
tions have seldom been more nobly, more touchingly portrayed, than in this ‘ Family Picture.’”—Atlas, Oct. 20, 1849. 

** May be considered one of the best, as it is the most matured, of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s productions.” 

Observer, Oct. 14, 1849. 

** So signal, indeed, has his success been in this instance, that we do not think ourselves rash in asserting, that in 
many respects the Family Picture of ‘ The Caxtons’ is the most brilliant and the most beautiful of all the effusions of Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s pen of fascination. It is the best of all his domestic fictions.”—Sun., 

**In the book before us Sir E. Lytton presents himself in his most becoming attitude.”—Athenaum. 

** It is conceived in a fine spirit, and must be admitted to be one of the most pleasing, if not one of the most exciting, 
works he has produced........Altogether it is a charming novel, and closes with one of the most eloquent and touching 
scenes of the peace and sanctity of home we ever met with.”—Britannia, Oct. 13, 1849. 

“ The book is as instructive as it is delightful, and we confidently claim for it a wide and lasting success.”"—Examiner. 

“* The general voice seems to proclaim it the cleverest of his novels.”—Evening Post (New York). 


Witi1amM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





This day is published, price 12s. 6d., Part III., of 
THE NEW EDITION OF 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. 
By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 


PRACTICE IN SUMMER. 


Summary of the Field Operations, and of the Weather in Summer—On the Hay given to Farm Horses—On the Sowing 
and Summer Treatment of Flax—of Hemp—of the Hop—of the Turnip—of Kohl Rabi—of the Cabbage—of Mangold- 
Wurzel—of the Carrot—of Parsnip—of Rape—of Buckwheat—of the Sun-Flower—of Madia—of Maize—The Rationale 
of the Germination of Seeds—On Sowing Broadcast, Drilled, and Dibbled, Thick and Thin, and at different Depths—On 
Repairing the Fences of Pasture-Fields—On the Disposal of the Fat Sheep—On the Disposal of the Fat Cattle—On Mares 
Foaling—On the Pasturing of Sheep in Summer—On the Pasturing of Cattle in Summer—On the Treatment of Bulls in 
Summer—On the Weaning of Calves—On the Pasturing of Farm Horses in Summer—On the Soiling of Stock on Forage 
Plants—On the Washing of Sheep—On the Shearing of Sheep—On the Rolling of Fleeces, and on the Quality of Wool— 
On the Summer Culture of Beans—of Pease—On the Weaning of Lambs—On the Drafting of Ewes and Gimmers—On the 
Marking of Sheep—On Hay-Making—On the Summer Culture of Wheat—of Barley—of Oats—of Rye—of Potatoes—On 
Summer Fallow—On the Reaping of Turnip Seed—On Making Butter and Cheese. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
3 LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, AND 146 WOODCUTS BY BRANSTON. 


handsomely bound in cloth, contains INITIATION—PRACTICE IN WINTER—PRAC- 


The First Volume, price 27s., 
Landseer and others, and 238 Engravings on Wood by 


TICE IN SPRING, with Eight Illustrations on Steel by Thomas 
Branston. 
The Fourth Part, to complete the Work, is in the Press. 


Witi1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





CHEAP POCKET EDITION OF WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. sewed, or 3s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, Vol. I. of 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


Also, New Editions of 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS, In 7 vols. feap. 8vo. price 35s. 


cloth. 
- WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


cloth. 


In 1 vol. medium 8vo. price 20s. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A Poem. 
SELECT PIECES FROM WORDSWORTH. 


Price 6s. cloth. 
Price 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
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this country, from Chaucer to the Present Time ; wi 
cal Notices, E xplanatory Notes, and an Introduct« ry = sa 
Origin and Progress of English Poetical Literature. 
By DANIEL SCRYMGEOUR, of Circus Place Sch 
“Taken altogether, the ‘Class-Book of English Poet 
best and compactest view of the subject we 


tothe 


on St 
Reading 
8 Life of & 


l. each, 


2 
o. 


4. 


acai ; 


‘POET RY 


‘ ator, sary Dagny _ 
mt * aim & Cha rles il ny Edinburgh ; Longman & Co London, 
QCHOOL HISTORIES. —New EpItIons.— 
GENERAL HISTORY (Modern). By A. F, 
TYTLER. With Map. 
GENERAL HISTORY (Ancient). By A. F, 
By Joun Kirto, D.D. 3s. 6d.; 
or with Map, 4 
SCOTL AND. 
A. & C, Black, Ed linburgh ; and sok 1 by all Box ksellers 
GREEK SCHOOL-BOOKs. 


TYTLER. With Map, 32 
By P. F. Tyrter. Edited by 
Dr. RELD. 38. 6d. ‘ 


PAL ESTINE. 
ROME. By Dr. HETHERINGTON. With Map, fi 


I. 
FXERCISES in ATTIC GREEK, for the Us 
yi ; 


CARSON, LILI 


of Schools and _ Colle By A. R. 
School of Edinburg 


ge 
R.S. »., and late Rector of the High 
Price 48, 6d. bound. 


Kx X ERCITATIONES IAMBIC#; 

or, Original Exercises in Greek Iambic Verse. Consisting 
of Passages from the British Poets, arranged for Translati 
Greek lambics, with the Laws of this species of Composition 
the most are Rules of Greek Accentuation. By E. h 
HUMPHREYs, B. Fellow of the Educatic “weed . te of 
Scotland, and Hea it Jassical Master in Merchis fastle Aca- 
demy. Price 2s. 6d. 

*,* A Key is in preparation, which will be furnished 
Tes AC hers only, upon app aains - = Author. 


{7 REEK VERBS, cael ar and Defective ; their 
Forms. Meaning, and Quantity : ember he ing | _ T 
used by the Greek Writers, —— References 
which they are found. By the Rev. WIL LAM Vert CH 
“ A most valuable ac ddition to the literature of this country 
of Europe.”—Spectator pre 
“A monument of industy and research.. ere cannot be 

useful book for the Greek composer, ae in prose or 


>,” — Athenceum. . 
assical scholars are much indeb' 1 to Mr. Veitch for this 
most elaborate and meritorious work.”— Classical Museum. 
Adam & Charles Black, F dinburg zh; Longman & Co, London 


BXcCY Cc LOPz EDIA METROPOLIT ANA. 
Second Edition, revised, printed in crown ‘vo. 
In Weekly Shilling Parts and in Monthly Volumes. 
Part 1. INTRODUCTORY TREATISE @ 
METHOD. ByS. T. COLERIDGE. 2 
Part 2. UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. By Sir J. 
STODDART. Part 1, (to be completed in 5 5 Parts) , 
3. LOGIC. By Archbishop W HATELY. Part. 
. LOGIC, Part 2, (conclusion.) 
RHETORIC. By Archbishop WHATEL. 
Part 1, (to be completed in 2 Parts.) 
Vol. 1. METHOD. By 8. T. CoLERIDGE. 
Vol. 2. UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 
RM, 5s. cloth. i 
A detailed Prospectus may be had gratis of any Bookseller ; # 
post-free from the Publishers. 
John J. Griffin & Co. London; and Richard Griffin & Co. Glase”* 
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MR, NEWBY’S NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DARK SCENES OF HISTORY. 


By G. 


P. R. JAMES, 


Esq. 


Author of ‘Darnley,’ ‘ Richelieu,’ ‘The Forgery,’ ‘ The Woodman,’ &c, 


Il. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL STATES. 


By JOHN MILEY, M.D., 


Author of ‘ Rome under Paganism and the Popes.” 


II. 
In 3 vols. 


THE PEERS 


A Nove. 


DAUGHTERS. 


By LADY BULWER LYTTON, 


Author of ‘ Cheveley,’ &c. 


Iv. 


OUR GUARDIAN. 


A Novet. By Mrs. 


MACKENZIE DANIELS, 


Author of ‘ My Sister Minnie,’ ‘Georgina Hammond,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. 


ROUGH 


A Nove. By 


(Immediately.) 


AND 


the AUTHOR of ‘RECOLLECTIONS of a FRENCH MARCHIONESS.’ 


SMOOTH. 


vi. 
In 3 vols. 


THE UNCLE’S LEGACY. 


A NoveEL. 


By JOHN BERRY TORR, Esq. 


vil. 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
In December, price 5s. 


CHRISTMAS 


SHADOW 


A TALE OF THE POOR NEEDLE WOMEN. 
With numerous Illustrations on Steel. 


VIII. 
In a illustrated wrapper, 2s. 6d. 


JEU-DE-BRAS. 


THE WONDROUS TALE OF ALL MY EYE! 
By PAUL PINDAR. 


LIFE’S SUNSHINE. 


A NoveL. 


By MISS RATHBONE. 





ust published, Part 2, price 1 
Aun LITERAL TRANSLATION of ‘the GOSPEL 
to ST. JOHN, on DEFINITE RULES of 
TRANSL. ao By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
‘Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 
Manuscripts,’ 
c radock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
(({HOICE EXAMPLES of ART-WORKMAN- 
3 Part 1. With Four tinted Illustrations. Imperial 


The Cellini ma Ay in the British Museum. 

A Bas-relief—the Vintage. By. Thorwaldes 

Part of a Carved Wood Altar-piece. By 

The Nuremberg Vase. From a Draw iy by Heid 


ae ae Bogue, 86, Fleet-street; and Joseph Cundall, 





off. 
21, Old 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
THE LITERARY WORLD, 


A Journal of all matters connected with Liters mane and the 
Arts, published weekly in 20 pages 4to. Subscription 18s, per 
annum, Agent for England, 

Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 
*,* Advertisements received for insertion. 


TTY = 
SLY: ER PLATED CORNER DISHES and 
COVERS.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufacturing Silver- 
smiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England, 
0 Pespect fully invite attention to their extensive Stock of CORNER 
ISHES and COVERS, manufactured exclusively for their own 
i e, with silver mountings and shields for engraving. The quality, 
dew minated Heavy Plating is _ richest quality, and is highly 
~ amended for durability. The Light Plating’ is similar in 
Ppearance to the best article, for which it is frequently sold. 
and Plating. Heavy Plating. 
© wee £19138 0 
ance 1310 6 
iti «“ ee 2 . 
Four Albert ditto ditto .... oe i 18 18 
trated 


np Price Current, ‘containing drawings of the on 
Cation, «Patterns, will be forwarded gratis, per post, on appli- 





Tow 'Gadroon Pattern Dishes 





THE EIDER-DOWN QUILT is the warmest, 


the lightest, and the most elegant covering. 
for the bed, the couch, or the carriage ; and its comfort to invalids 
cannot be too highly appreciated. Tobe seen in great variety 
Lists of Prices and sizes sent free by post on application to H 
& SON’S Bedding + Nagy 196 (opposite the Chapel), TOT 
HAM-COU RT-ROA 


7 
’OU NEED NEVER USE A TEA-POT,— 

only try LOYSEL’S PATENT TEA URN, the most com: 
plete and universally important invention of the nay my day, 
comprising, in one vessel, Urn and Tea-pot, both complete in them- 
selves, though entirely distinct from eac h other, from which you 
draw at pleasure, from the same tap, either tea or water, in any 
proportion. The flavour of the extract is unequalled in purity and 
strength,- 
material, no yon le attaches to it,—no possibility of its getting 
out of ord ‘ ectuses with full particulars forwarded free- 
on ¢ gn application at the sole Depdt, 457, West Strand, Charing-cross, 


It is suitable 








and o if, 


to their friends and the public 


Erkiy tox 
THE PATENTEES 


beg respectfully to intimate 


| generall ly, that they have added to their extensive assortment of 
EL} 


CTRO PLATE, 
an important variety of 
sI ILVEE oor and 


P RODUC: Tons, 
in the ——_ ¢ “ 4 of Art, 


SIDEROARD, T: ABLE. " “AND OTHER PL ATE, 
STS, VASES, AND BAS-RELIEFS. 
Also ¥i igures ion the Antique, 
nd from the Designs of 
EMI NE NT MODERN ARTISTS. 

The whole of the above Articles are manufactured b 
Messrs. ELKINGTON & CO., on new and scientific principles, 
their desire being to perpetuate and produce, at the lowest possible 
cost, the best examples of Ancientand Modern Art. A visit totheir 
Establishment w ill amply repay both the artist and connoisseur. 

22, Regent-street, corner of Jermyn-street, 
. Moorgate-street, } London. 


Manufactory, Newhall-street, Birmingham, 


—upwards of 34 per cent. is saved in the consumption of 





ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct ag oa 

ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully a) ae m the public an 
inspectic m of hisextensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern vB Sng at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes. 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 16 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. arranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.— ENT, 52, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 


Royal Exchs ange > (Clock Tower Area). 


\ ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
+ TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin 
loose,is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finestnap. Penes 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by me ans of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury 6 genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.'s Sole Establishment, 
30 8, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


Coc OA is a Nut which, besides farinaceous sub- 
‘ stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this Nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any a. oil to 
rancidity. ossessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent the 
other from separating. Such an union is presented in the Cocoa 
prepared by JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London ; and thus, while the delight- 
ful flavour, in part dependent on the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 


2RIT ISH CONSUL’'S OFFICE, Philadelphia. 
—Know all persons to whom these ae se nts shall come, that 

I, - ilbert Robertson, his Britannic Majesty's Consul, do hereby 
certify, that R. Warton, Esq. (who attests = ’ the ‘cheney of OLD- 
RIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, in RESTORING HAIR), is 
Mayor of this City, and that M. Randall, E sq. is Prothonotary of 
the Court of Common Pleas, to both whose signatures full faith 
and credit is due. I further certify that I am personally acquaint- 
ed with J. L. Inglis, Esq.. another of the signers. and that he is a 
person of great respect ability ; and that I heard him express his 
unqualified appro poation of the effects of Ol ilridge’s Balm, in re- 
storing his hair. Given under my ha ane and seal of office, at the 


city of Philadelphia, Dece mber 29, 182 
Signed) G ‘iL BERT ROBERTSON. 


Price 3s. 6d., 6a., and 11s. per bottle, no other prices are genuine. 
The original of the above important certificate may be seen at 
the office of the Proprietors, where the Balm is sold wholesale and 
retail, 13, Wellington-street North, Strand, a few doors above the 
Lyceum Theatre, on the opposite side. Sold also by Chemists and 
Perfumers. When you ask for Oldridge’s Balm never let the shop- 
kee keepers persuac de you | to use any other artic ‘le asa substitute, 








YEAD’S APERITIVE FOUNT AINS, &c.— 

The DOUBLE-ACTION FOUNTAIN invented by R. 

READ produces a constant stream without the possibility of 

admitting air. It is acknowledged by the highest medical autho- 

rities in this Kingdom, the Continents of Europe, India, and 

America, as the best instrument of the — ever offered the public 
(vide the ‘ Life of Sir Astley Cooper,’ &c. 
CAU TION. 

As instruments stated to be improvements on Read’s Patent are 
advertised and circulated throughout the country, please observe 
that no instruments are genuine unless stamped with the Royal 
Arms and the words * — a's P ATEN 

Manufactured only at 35, Recent C ire us, Piccadilly, London, 


FAIR COMPLEXION.—TO THE i a 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROY 
OCKBURN'S ORIENTAL BOTANICAL 
PREPARATION.—For almost instantly and effectually re- 
moving blotches, pimples, freckles, tan spots, and every other cuta- 
neous eruption of the skin. After one application of the Botanic 
Extract, which must be used twice or three times a day, a won- 
derful change will at once be perceived, and in the course of a few 
days the Comy le xion will assume a beautiful roseate appearance, 
The Extract t« ply is of a most agreeable nature, and the first 
ove its vo ag ing efficac y- 


George . Cockburn. and 
ee ly in bottles at 2: 
for use; also by Sang 
Churchyard; Prout, 229, Stra id; Hannay & Co. 63, Oxford- 
street; Butler & Co. 4, Cheapside; and all other ¢ hemists in the 
Kingdom. 
To be had also of the Chemists, Cockburn’s celebrated RING- 
WORM LOTION, price 2s. 4s. and 108. per bottle. 
Copy of a recent testimonial proving the efficacy of the above 
Extract :— 


ch, ‘with full directions 


. 150, Oxford-street ;* Keating, St. Paul's 


St. James's, London, March 4th, 1849. 
Miss de Winton presents her compliments to Mr. Cockburn, and 
begs to state, and thank him at the same time, for the complete 
success she derived from only two bottles of his Botanic Extract, 
and it was quite the means of removing the eruption on her face 
with which she had been previously troubled 


1O MEDICINE for the CURE of ASTHMA 
and CONSUMPTION, COUG HB, fc, was ever attended 

with such speedy and unfailing success : 
Dr. LOCOCK’s PUL MONIC WAFE 

In every newspaper and publication throughout a kingdom 
may be seen testimonials of their wonderful efficacy. 

To Singersand Public Speakers they are invaluable for clearing 
and strengthening the voice: they have a most pleasant taste. 
Prices, 1a. 1id., 28. 9d., and lls. per box. Agents—Da Silva & Co. 1, 
Bride-lane, F lect-stree t. +. ondon. Sold by all medicine venders. 
whom may be ha 
Dr. LOCOCK’S FE M. ALL WAFERS, ‘the only reme ay recom- 
mended to be taken by ladies Have no taste o f mec licix 

Seware of imitations in the form of“ Pills. 


CERTIFIED CURE of SCROFULA 
L HOLLOWAY'’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—The following 
certificate from Mr. Alcorn, of Jerry’s Plains, New South Wales, 
was forwarded to Professor Holloway by Mr. Pinkey, chemist, ¢ ft 
the same place :—“ This is to certify that my daughter, aged seven 
years, was afflicted with scrofula for three years, and that after she 
had been attended by several re spectable practitioners without suc- 
cess, | was induced to try Holloway’s Vintment and Pills, which 
remedies, in about three months, completely cured her, and she is 
now in the best of health. This can be verified by numerous 
persons in this Vicinity, whege I have resided for twenty-two 
years. (Signed) R. Acorn Jan. 1,1849."—Sold by all druggists; 
and at Professor Hollow ay *s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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ILLUSTRATED AND OTHER WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM §. 


MILNER’S GALLERY of NATURE. A Pictorial 
and Descriptive Tour through Creation, illustrative of the Wonders of Astronomy, Phy- 
sical Geography, and Geology ; with 16 Engravings on Steel, and many hundred Vignettes 
and Diagrams. Royal 8vo. cloth, 18s.; morocco, 28s. 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM; Transtatep. 
A New Edition. With Additions by Dr. CARPENTER and Mr. WESTWOOD, Illus- 
trated by very numerous Engravings on Wood, and 34 on Steel, by LanpsEgr and others. 
Royal 8vo. cloth; with coloured Plates, 31s. Gd. 


CHINA and the CHINESE; their Religion, Charac- 


ter, Customs, and Manufactures. The Evils arising from the OPIUM TRADE; with a 
Glance at our Religious, Moral, Political, and Commercial Intercourse with the Country. 
By HENRY CUARLES SIRR, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, 25s. 


’ rT’ a ‘ ‘ ‘ nl » ry. T ‘ ° . 
CITY and SIEGE of MOOLTAN. A Series of 
Sketches taken before, during, and after the Siege. By JOHN DUNLOP, M.D., Assistant- 
Surgeon to H1.M.’s 32nd Regiment. With Letter-press Des tions, giving a complete | 
History of the Siege. 1 vol. imperial 4to. 1/. lls. 6d., Lith iphed in three tints, and | 
slightly Coloured. | 


BISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY of the REFOR- | 
MATION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Carefully collated with the best Editions, and 
with Historical and Biographical Notes. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 28&s.; or with 45 Portraits 
on Steel, 27. 15s. 


ORR & CO, AMEN 


|} tating them. 


CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


Y r ’ T T Y 
CLARKE’S DRAWING and PAINTING ; 
WATER COLOURS; containing Examples of Drawing in Landscay ih 
Miniature and Historical Painting, in various stages of finish ; 
Small 4to. cloth gilt, 8s. Gd. ‘ 


ape, Flower Paintj 
with directions for inj 


FAMILY JO: MILLER. A Drawing-Room Jes 
Book, preceded by Jo, Miller, a Biography, with Comic Illustrations he Kenyy M St. 
Ricuaxp Dosiz, &c. A New Edition, price 3s. 6d. in fancy boards © AS 


A BOOK of STORIES for YOUNG PEOPLE, R, 
MARY HOWITT, MRS. 8S. C. HALL, and MRS. COWDEN CLARKE ' 
Illustrations from Designs by ABsoLON. In square 16mo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, : 


WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. Instructions 


in Riding, Hunting, Shooting, Walking, Running, Le aping, Vaulting, Swimming Rowi 
Sailing, and Driving. Edited and enlarged by CRAVEN, Frontispiece and Vignette by 
AxusoLoN, and numerous Woodcut Illustrations. Post Ovo. cloth gilt, és. Gd. y 


COUNTRY SCENES and SUBJECTS. 
WILLAN. 
edges, 3s. 6d. 


The LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNA. 


With tinteg 


By Mus 


Illustrated by 20 beautiful Mlustrations of Country Subjects. ‘Cloth git 
’ 


| MENTAL ANNUALS, By MRS. LOUDON. 48 beautifully coloured Plates, drawn from 


BISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY of HIS OWN) 


TIMES; from the Restoration of Charles II. to the Reign of Queen Anne. Copious His- 
torical and Biographical Notes. Royal 8vo. cloth, 14s.; or in 2 vols. with 51 Portraits, 


2l, 2s. 


- a ~ “Cc r - > , 
SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. Keyyy Meapows’s Illus- 
trated Edition. Memoir and Essay, by BARRY CORNWALL; nearly 1000 Engravings 
on Wood, and 36 Etchings on Steel, designed by Kexny Mrapows, and Portrait engraved 
by Holt, 3 vols. super-royal Syo. cloth, 3/. 3s.; and morocco, 4/. 14s. 6d. 


| 
WORDSWORTH’S GREECE, Pictorial, Descriptive, 


and Historical; with 350 Engravings on Wood and 28 on Steel, illustrative of the Scenery, 


Architecture, Costume, and Geography of that Country. Royal 8vo. cloth, 21s.; and mo- 
rocco, ll. lls. Gd. 

LORD BYRON’S TALES and POEMS; with 46 
Vignette Illustrations, after Designs by H. Warxen, E 
with his Illustrated Edition of Childe Harold. 
1. Ils. 6d, 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. Numer- 
ous Illustrations by DoyLe and Crowguitt. Second Edition. With several New Ballads, | 
and Additional Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


raved by EpwarbD Finpen, uniform 
Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt, 2ls.; and morocco, 


Dr. Carpenter's Works on Matural Science, Ke. 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY; including a comprehensive 


Sketch of the principal Forms of Animal Structure. By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D 
F.R.S. With several Hundred Engravings , on Copper and Wood, drawn under the direc- 
tion of M. Mityz-Epwarps, for his ‘ Cours Elémentaire de Physiologie.’ Cloth, lettered, 6s. 


ZOOLOGY, and INSTINCT in ANIMALS; a Sys- | 
tematic View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts, and Uses of the principal Families of the | 
Animal Kingdom, and the chief Forms of Fossil Remains. By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. | 
F.R.S. In 2 vols. cloth lettered, 12s. 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY;; in- 
cluding the Structure and Organs of Plants, their Characters, Uses, Geographical Distribu- | 
tion, and Classification, according to the Natural System of Botany. By W. B, CARPEN- 
TER, M.D. F.R.S. Cloth lettered, 6s. 


| 
MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, 
and HGROLOGY. An Exposition of the Properties of Matter; a Description of the 
Heavenly Bodies ; and the Construction of Instruments for the Measurement of Time. By 
W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. Cloth lettered, 6s. 


| 
BECHSTEIN’S CHAMBER BIRDS; their Natural | 
History and Management. Translated from the last German Edition by W. E. SHUCK- 
ARD, Author of ‘ Elements of British Entomology.’ With very numerous Woodcuts of | 
Birds, Cages, &c. Post 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 


| 4to. cloth lettered, 2/. 2s.; half-bound morocco, 2/. 


ure and arranged in groups by H. N. Humrnneys, Esq.; containing upwards of 39 
Figures of the most showy and interesting Annual Flowers, with full directions for their 
culture. 4to. cloth lettered, 1/.15s.; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 22. 2s, 


mn nek) . TT ~ T 7 
The LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNA. 
MENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. By MRS. LOUDON. 58 coloured Plates, drawn from 
Natur arranged by H. N. Humrureys, Esq.; containing above 300 Figures of the 
most desirable Bulbous Flowers, with descriptions and directions for cultivation. Demy 
Os, 


\ 9 . a Pl ‘ + 

The LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 
MENTAL PERENNIALS. By MRS. LOUDON. 96 coloured Plates, drawn from Natun 
t arranged by H. N. Humrurers, Esq.; containing 500 Figures of Hardy Perennial 
Flowers, with descriptions and directions for their cultivation. 2 vols. demy 4to, cloth 
lettered, 3/7. 10s.; half-bound morocco, 41. 4s. 


ml ’ > r x + . 

The LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNA- 
MENTAL GREENHOUSE PLANTS. By MRS. LOUDON. 42 coloured Plates, drawn 
from Nature and arranged by H. N. Humpureys, Esq. ; containing about 300 Figuresof 
the most desirable Greenhouse Plants, with their description and cultivation. Demy 4to 
cloth lettered, 1/. lls. Gd. ; half-bound morocco, 2. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. By Mrs. Lovpoy, 


60 Plates, drawn from Nature and arranged by H. N. Humpnreys, Esq.; containing 38 
Species, beautifully coloured. This work includes those British Plants which are at once 
common and ornamental, as it is intended principally for the use of ladies taking country 
walks, who may wish to know the names of flowers they meet with in the fields and hedge- 
rows, and some particulars respecting them. Demy 4to. cloth, 2/. 2s, ; half-bound moroceo, 
27. 108. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES, 


of ORNA- 


TRANS. 


and their 


| FORMATIONS; exhibited ina Series of 42 coloured Plates, by H.N. HUMPHREYS, Esq,; 


with Descriptions by J.O. WESTWOOD, Esq. F.L.S. &c. This work contains upwards of 
450 Figures, showing the Caterpillar, Chrysalis, and perfect Butterfly of each species, 
together with the Plants on which they are usually found, carefully coloured from Nature 
Demy 4to. cloth lettered, 17. 11s. 6d.; half-bound morocco, 20. 


BRITISH MOTHS, and their TRANSFORMA- 
TIONS; exhibited in a Series of 124 coloured Designs by H. N. HUMPHREYS, Esq; with 
Descriptions by J. O. WESTWOOD, Esq. F.L.S. &c. | Upwards of 2,300 Figures, of the 
natural size, are given in this work, carefully coloured. In 2 vols. 4to. cloth lettered, 4/4; 


| half-bound morocco, 5. 


COMPANION VOLUME to HUMBOLDTS 
COSMOS. A COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Constracted 
by A. PETERMANN, F.R.G.S.; with Descriptive Letter-press, embracing a General View 
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LOUDON’S HORTICULTURIST. The Culture 
and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and Forcing Garden explained to those having 20 
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8vo. cloth, 15s. 
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